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Can We Live as if It Were True? 


a ¢ T is perfectly obvious that such a belief in immortality as 
3 I<} might be held on these general grounds can not rank high 
a) 
fi 


ul 


in the estimation of those who insist that our conduct 


should be based only on objective knowledge. But such a conception 
of conduct could never arise except in the classroom or the study. 
Real life knows nothing of it. We all live beyond our objective 
knowledge. Business, especially in its early stages, is a venture. 
Radio was at first a venture. So was aeronautics. So is every mar- 
riage. We live toward and plan for a future which we never really 
know until it becomes the present and the past. The element of 
beliet, hope and trust is very large in every forward-moving life, and 
to eliminate this element would bring complete stagnation. We 
must strive to eliminate risk and to act on objective knowledge as far 
as possible, but to refuse to venture beyond that is to limit the pos- 
sibilities of life. And the real question concerning the belief in im- 
mortality is not whether we can prove it beyond any reasonable doubt, 
but whether we have the courage and the venturesomeness to live 
ourselves as though it were true and to treat our neighbors, not as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, but as though they were im- 
mortal spirits in the earthly stage of an unpredictable evolution. 


ia 
Robert J. Hutcheon, in “Frankness in Religion.” i 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church of 
lynn, addressed the Ministers’ Meeting 
on March 11, at the Massachusetts Con- 
vention Church, Boston. 

There was general agreement that this 
was one of the best meetings led by any 
of our own men. The feeling was ex- 
pressed that whereas there was a falling- 
off in attendance when an outside speaker 
did not come, this was to be decried, as 
those absent on such occasions stayed 
away to their own loss. Also, in view of 
the pessimistic views expressed on recent 
Mondays by other ministers, this optimis- 
tic note voiced by Dr. Rose gave a real 
impetus to the meetings, and the discus- 
sion which followed showed how keenly 
it had aroused the interest of those present. 

Rey. John Brush presided at the meet- 
ing, and Dr. Flint M. Bissell, secretary, 
read the minutes. Following the meeting 
a luncheon was served by the committee 
for the day. 

Dr. Rose said in part: ‘“‘We have come 
to a time where the once traditional word 
to depict the church’s adherent has lost 
all its meaning and we have nothing to take 
its place except to say ‘people.’ If we 
have borrowed in the word ‘customer’ a 
term from the secular world, that too is 
significant, because it’s the secularization 
of our present life that has brought these 
crowding worries upon us. From the 
merchant’s point of view, ‘the customer is 
always right.’ From the minister’s tradi- 
tional point of view, the people whom we 
hope to get are all wrong, and we’re all 
right. I think we might examine this cus- 
tomer and seé what we may concede to be 
right in him. 

“To begin with, let us not confuse the 
customer with some of the things he uses 
and some of the things he does. Our dif- 
ficulties begin when we consider that no 
clear-cut line divides the allies of the 
church from its competitors. For we have 
as a competitor a sudden and immense 
increase of secular, as contrasted with re- 
ligious, interests. 

“This secularization of life is, in one 
word, the chief competitor of the church. 
On the other hand, the impulse of worship 
and service, the sense of the sacred, the 
realization that when it comes to the deep 
things that touch life our own claim to 
omniscience is nonsense, also insists on an 
outlet. 

“The church, then, is dealing not with 
things but with folks. That is why all 
lamentation that we hear here of a Mon- 
day morning is out of place. That is why 
all remedial legislation is foolish. The 
cause of every competing and allied enter- 
prise outside the church is people. They 
are our glory and our despair. Perhaps 
also one of the chief competitors of the 
church is the church itself, which so often 
is blindly unwilling to recognize the neces- 


sity of change in its method and message. 

“As we look at people we perceive some 
of the problems that are ours. The first is 
their amazing capacity for adaptation to 
change. For two and one half centuries 
the Protestant Church in this country 
had a monopoly of public interest, and 
took advantage of that monopoly to stand 
still. Religiously the church of the eighties 
and the church of Colonial days were as 
alike as two peas in a pod. That day has 
gone completely. Here and there the 
church to-day is finding the electrifying 
power of religion again, and whether you 
want to call the result the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, or a kick, the need is real and 
the effect is real. 

“People outside the church are thinking 
in terms of life and more life, while we are 
often thinking, often subconsciously, in 
terms of death. They are thinking of a 
man-made world, while we are thinking of 
a God-made world. Christianity no long- 
er ought to picture the world as a sinking 
ship from which a few individuals are to be 
rescued by the graciousness of God. A 
better figure is a half-finished building 
that can be completed along nobler lines 
if all of us will devote to the task our best 
intelligence and our most unselfish effort. 

“In addition to the changes to which 
people are adapting themselves, we see 
also in them certain trends which may 
become allies or competitors of the church 
according as we recognize their validity 
or deplore them as fungus growths on a 
commercialized and secularized humanity. 

“The first is that sense of pressure under 
which we all live to-day. Modern life 
has saddled us with a score of interests 
outside the religious observance. Secu- 
lar interests have literally crowded the 
habit of church-going off the schedule. 

“Second, the very basis of our religion 
has shifted. Ours is no longer a Bible- 
founded culture; it is a science-founded 
culture. Less and less do we build our 
teaching either in science or religion on 
the Bible. More and more we base our 
ideas on experience, intelligence, and the 
demonstrable results of scientific study. 
The average church attendant does not 
dream that he is witnessing one of the 
most profound transitions in human his- 
tory. Unfortunately many preachers do 
not realize it either. 

“What are the tools at the disposal of 
us ministers? I say that we must work 
with people, people not only able to adapt 
themselves to change but keen to be about 
it, people who have a new goal in religion, 
a new authority, and a new urgency to 
live their fullest life here and now, an ur- 
gency which drives them with constantly 
increasing pressure to taste all ways of 
life, including the way of religion. 

“There is one other thing about people 
which we must observe and respect: our 

(Continued on page 381) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


HOPE FOR THE DEAD 


HOSE who turn our hope for the future unto the 
solid realities of the traditional Heaven and 
Hell are not the friends but the enemies of 
spiritual religion, but there are solid grounds for hope. 
Professor Hutcheon of Chicago states some of these 
grounds in his latest book.* At the same time he 
warns us in the words of Edward Caird that ‘‘an over- 
anxious desire to prove the immortality of the soul 
is not by any means an evidence of a religious temper 
of mind. Indeed the belief in immortality may easily 
become an unhealthy occupation with a future sal- 
vation which prevents us from seeking a salvation 
for mankind here, unless that belief be an unbelief 
in death which seems to be the necessary character- 
istic or concomitant of true spiritual life.” 

Likewise the author warns us against another ar- 
gument. He tells us that the demand for survival is 
not absolutely universal and persistent, function- 
ing like an instinct, and that therefore we can not 
legitimately contend that the universe will fulfill the 
demand. 

However, people as a whole, he says, do desire 
to survive the death of the body. They are ‘not 
satisfied with the mere conservation of their influence.”’ 
If the individual is not immortal, probably the race is 
not immortal, and an immortality of influence would 
be a very limited thing. 

In substance he gives us the reasons why we can 
not use the resurrection stories of the New Testament 
as a foundation for our belief. The stories are not the 
basis of the faith of the church in a risen Lord. They 
are the expression of that faith. Empirical evidence, 
like proof of spirit return, is not in such form that we 
can reach an assured conclusion. But we are justified 
in treating with respect the labors of men like James, 
Sidgwick, Podmore and MacDougall, and in prose- 
cuting vigorously inquiries,along these lines. 

We seem to have closed the door, the author tells 
us, to all but general considerations, but that will not 
disturb most of us who cherish the hope. Lack of 
proof never disturbed Browning, Tennyson, Emerson 
or Whitman. General considerations, however, help 
us. One of these Hutcheon asserts is that ‘“‘con- 


*“HWope for the Dead,’ the last chapter of ‘“‘Frankness in 
Religion,’ by Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill. Price $2,50. Published February 5. 


tinuation of the soul life after the death of the body 
involves no contradiction of our assured knowledge.”’ 
Science can not prove immortality. Science is equally 
helpless to disprove it. 

The old-fashioned materialism, he tells us, which 
assumed that matter is the ultimate reality, has been 
abandoned by the physicists. “Matter has disap- 
peared into energy.” To the scientist matter no 
longer is “the innermost structure of reality.”’ The 
physical universe is more mysterious in some ways 
than it ever has been. What we call life to many of 
our best thinkers is by no means “synonymous with 
matter and energy, but rather with something that 
directs matter and energy.” What we know as mind 
is by no means synonymous with brain process. At 
least what psychologists have discovered about sug- 
gestion, auto-suggestion, hypnotism, dissociation, 
seems to show that the mind is more than brain. With 
the whole wide universe to choose from, what is there 
so foolish in the thought that the mind may make a 
new connection with reality when its connection with 
the brain is dissolved? 

Other general considerations that Professor Hut- 
cheon offers are moral and metaphysical. Back of the 
belief in a future life lies a deeper affirmation: “Reality 
at bottom is a harmonious, complete, rational, whole, 
and not a confusion or a mere chaos of irrationalities.”’ 
Science postulates a knowable universe. The moral 
sense postulates a universal moral order. The es- 
thetic sense postulates ‘‘a universal but as yet unseen 
harmony.” “Theism postulates a God who is the 
complete realization of truth, goodness and beauty.” 

On all these postulates, which are entirely reason- 
able, our faith rests. 

The religious forces of to-day strengthen faith 
in immortality by pointing to the soul’s own abun- 
dant life. 

The ethical culture leaders argue for the faith 
in immortality because of the failures of life, its in- 
completeness, which demand immortality for fulfil- 
ment. 

The distinctively social side of our moral natures 
backs up the ethical culturists. “It demands a second 
chance for those who through early death, or parental 
neglect, or external accident, or bad heredity, or evil 
environment, or social injustice, have missed the op- 
portunity for self-realization in this life. It demands 
also for the cruel, the sensual and the unjust such an 
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experience beyond the grave as shall bring home to 
them the personal and social meanings of their lives 
and deeds.’ 

We have only imperfectly outlined a great chap- 
ter of an important book. We recommend that our 
people read it as a whole. 

What the author says of the pragmatic value of 
the faith is especially worthy of consideration. 

Faith in immortality reconciles us to the loss 
of our friends. It gives hope to the social worker 
who might be crushed otherwise, for it lets him Jook 
at the dwarfed or misshapen he deals with as spirits 
in the making, and gives him faith that the universe 
has other powers to bear upon it and bring out the 
good. 


In class rooms where students have been told to | 


park their souls outside the door, none of these con- 
siderations will rank high. But the author tells us 
that in real life we always live beyond our objective 
knowledge. Business is a venture. Radio was a ven- 
ture. Marriage always is a venture. “Belief, hope, 
trust, is very large in every forward moving life, and 
to eliminate this element would bring complete stag- 
nation.” 

The final sentence in the chapter and in the book 
is one of the best: 

“And the real question concerning the belief in 
immortality is not whether we can prove it beyond 
any reasonable doubt, but whether we have the cour- 
age and venturesomeness to live ourselves as if it 
were true and to treat our neighbors not as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, but as though they 
were immortal spirits in the earthly stage of an unpre- 
dictable evolution.” 

* * 


A HUMANIST AND IMMORTALITY* 


HE humanists, so-called, most of whom doubt 
the truth of immortality, are rendering a ser- 
vice by warning us against such exclusive pre- 

occupation with the affairs of another life that we 
are unfitted for this life. This is by no means a new 
idea. Concern with this world, salvation here and 
now, the building of the kingdom on earth, are being 
increasingly emphasized in all parts of the Christian 
world. 

One of the best of the humanist books, “Religion,” 
by Edward Scribner Ames, points out that the perse- 
cution of the early Christians forced men to turn 
their gaze toward a heavenly abode, and that also 
early Christian theologians took over from the Greeks 
metaphysical conceptions of the celestial realm of the 
gods and the purified souls of men. 

Other worldliness has a diminishing appeal, he as- 
serts, because of the increasing recognition and pro- 
tection of Christianity here. Men do not have to 
concentrate on heaven. They can give proper atten- 
tion to earth. 

The church itself has reached a point where it 
recognizes that one of the most damaging criticisms 
that can be passed upon it is that it fails to deal 
vigorously with mundane evils but stresses sentimen- 
tal notions of salvation . 


*“Religion.”” Edward Scribner Ames. 


Henry Holt & Co.: 
New York. $3.00. f 


The old theory of rewards and punishments, 
the idea that immortality was “‘a gift of God without 
reference to rational and intelligible moral character,” 
the teaching that we must be good not for itself but 
to escape hell and win heaven—all these have in- 
creased discontent with the doctrine of immortality. 

At the same time there is a new appreciation of 
the way man’s life runs on beyond his death. As 
Ames puts it: “He lives on in his children, in the works 
he performs, in the ideas he evolves and in the in- 
fluence he exerts.” Lincoln is an example. Jesus, 
totally apart from any theories of bodily resurrection, 
lives in a mighty influence for good. “No one can 
doubt the fact,” says Professor Ames, “that he came 
to life in this world after he died upon the cross. No 
argument is needed to prove that he rose from a grave 
of obscurity to a life of renown, from a grave of weak- 
ness and silence to a life of power; from a grave of 
ignominy to a place of love and honor. . . . It was 
the power of his living word and gracious spirit that 
carried him over the gulfs of death and gave him im- 
mortality.” 

Here are both truth and beauty of expression. 
The book as a whole is admirably done. It is true, 
but not all of the truth. It is right not to think ex- 
clusively of the future. It is right also to let our 
hopes and our faith project us into it. It is right 
to recognize how a noble influence goes on and on, 
but it is right also to say that this truth can not cheer 
us much, if it simply means that annihilation is post- 
poned a few million years. 

We want a universe that we can respect. An 
accidental universe can never satisfy us. 

With the closing paragraph we can all agree: 

Carry on, Ames tells us in substance. Give your- 
self “with thought and patient labor” to the tasks 
you find, “not pondering too much or contemplating 
too lightly that coming day of which from the first 
you have had fair warning.” ‘All the way we are 
entrusting ourselves to the encompassing life of God, 
and with God we may rest the final issue of both life 
and death.” 


* * 


SHALL WE PRAY TO THE ELAN VITAL? 


OME of our friends and neighbors are constantly 
raising sad and serious objections to the use of 
the word atheist. We wonder what they want 

to put in its place. We who try to use the word 
strictly are said to be “ignorant.” We do not want 
to be ignorant, and so we read carefully what these 
neighbors say, but find ourselves in difficulty when 
we try to give up the word. Unless the dictionaries 
also are “ignorant,” atheist) means one who denies 
the existence of God or denies “theism,” the doc- 
trine that the Creator is a supreme, righteous, in- 
telligent, person. The Standard says that ‘atheism 
means denial of the existence of God or denial of the 
existence of a personal, knowable, first cause of the 
universe.” 

In Unity A. Eustace Haydon tells us of the great 
variety of ideas about God. God is the Totality of 
Life. God is the Ideal Socius. God is the whole of 
Experience. God is the spirit of the Beloved Com- 
munity. God is the Immanent Spirit of Human 
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Progress. God is the Common Will of Humanity, 
God is the Elan Vital. God is the Struggling Leader 
and Companion. God is the Principle of Concretion. 

We are glad to testify to the beauty and sub- 
limity of these conceptions. All the best of evolving 
life, the truth men have discovered, the beauty they 
have carved and painted, the goodness they have 
achieved, and their hopes all rolled together are, in one 
aspect or another, emphasized in these different 
phrases. God is in them all, but does it add to clarity 
of thought to say that these express all there is of 
God? Is there not a difference so great between 


a those who think that there is no Divine Purpose and 


Event and those who do that it ought to be expressed 
by the words atheism and theism? There is value 
in self-communion, there is value in communing with 
the totality of experience, but to the average man 
they are a sorry substitute for communion with a 
Limitless God. Why insist on denying that you are 
an atheist when for all practical purposes the views 
you hold are the views of atheism? 

This talk about our “not understanding,” or not 
being willing to do hard thinking, is camouflage. 
Of course we do not understand God. Nobody does. 
But we understand enough to know that there is not 
much of God left in a theory which makes everything 
start by accident and end in nothingness. We like 
that paragraph of Dodson in an admirable article 
published recently by the Christian Register: ‘‘If we 
are orphans on a cinder flying around a decadent star, 
toward the constellation of Hercules, if there are no 
levels of life above us, if there is nothing to worship 
and trust, we must of course accept the situation. 
But if these conclusions are not necessary, if they are 
the results of thought not sufficiently clear and 
thoroughgoing, then to regard them as true and to 
adjust life to them is tragedy.” Because “‘all nature 
flows with purpose,” Dr. Dodson keeps deep and 
strong his faith in a Limitless God above, around 
and within. 

At least it is fair to say that it is as rational to 
hold the hypothesis of theism as that of atheism. We 
do hold it. We believe in the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. The concept, as one 
of our contemporaries says, may be old-fashioned, but 
we shall continue to hold it until it is proved false or 
until some one is ready to give us in place of it a new 
concept, larger and better. The Elan Vital, or the 
Ideal Socius, does not exactly fill the bill. 

* * 


THE MISSIONARY MESSAGE OF HOLY WEEK 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

OME one has imagined that when Jesus finished 
his mission to earth and returned to his Father 
in Heaven, the angel Gabriel met him at the 

gate of the Celestial City and said unto him, “Master, 
you died for all men down on the earth, did you not?” 
and Jesus answered, ‘Yes, for all men.” Again he 
asked, “And have they all heard about it?” and Jesus 
answered,” “Oh, no, only a few there in Palestine 
have heard.” “Then, Master, how have you planned 
to let the others know about it?” And Jesus an- 
swered, “Oh, I have told Peter and Andrew and the 
others to go and tell others, and these others to tell 


others, and these others still others, till all have heard 
the good news of the Father’s love and have hadfa 
chance to share in the Gift of Eternal Life.’”’? And 
Gabriel said, “But, Master, suppose that Peter goes 
back to his fishing nets, and Andrew and the others 
forget or neglect to tell others, then what is your 
plan?” “I have no other plan, I am counting on 
them.” 

If this is not the lesson of Holy Week, then what 
is it? Here God is revealing in wondrotis manner His 
infinite love, His suffering heart for all humanity, 
His saving power over all sin everywhere, His in- 
vincible will to fill the whole world with new hope, new 
purpose, new strength, new life. Here the King of 
Love is dying for the redemption of the human race, 
and is rising triumphant over death to transform 
lives and human society even in the remotest, the 
most degraded, the least responsive corners of the 
earth. : 

Here we realize that somehow we ourselves are 
entering into this divine sacrifice and are rising into a 
newness of life for a great world-wide purpose. The 
Savior-King is counting upon us. He is counting 
upon us to take no rest and to give him no rest until 
he establish Jerusalem a praise in all the earth. He 
is depending upon us to carry the Good News into 
every land, home and heart, every enterprise and re- 
lationship on earth; to so live and strive that the 
most backward peoples on this globe shall be set 
free from degradation, shall be given their rights, 
emancipated in every particular, and inspired to per- 
form their special function in the development of 
the race. 

No other conception of Holy Week, no other 
spiritual effect, is possible. He who catches the real 
significance of Holy Week must become, and desire 
to become, missionary in deed and in truth. Other- 
wise it would be like strewing our flowers before the 
King and then melting away before the authorities 
as they lead Jesus forth to be crucified. 

Some one has said that. the end of man is an 
action and not a thought, though it were of the no- 
blest. Another warns, ‘Do good with what thou hast 
or it will do thee no good.’’ While the Master says, 
“Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he who doeth 
the will of my Father which is in Heaven.”’ We can 
not have the visions and urgings of Holy Week with- 
out putting into action the truth of it all. We must 
start at once sharing with the entire world the “sal- 
vation” of the King or lose what life we ourselves 
possess. 

So as we enter upon the Holy Week in the year 
of our Lord nineteen twenty-nine, we shall renew our 
missionary vows at the altar of the crucified and risen 
One. The thought of the world’s Savior will express 
itself in a renewed, vigorous and glorious missionary 
fellowship. We shall do good with the good things 
that have come our way, sharing them with all in 
sorrow and sin the world over, taking joy in the fact 
that this will mean putting more money and more 
men into missions. For thus and only in this way 
can the Holy Spirit of Holy Week work through us. 

Enoch Bell, 
Editor of the Missionary Herald. 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 
II. The Hoover Inauguration 


Johannes 


—)|P in the fourth floor hall at 174 Newbury 
Street, Boston, probably some of our friends 
turned on the radio and heard all that we 
heard of the inauguration, and more. Many 
thousand people stayed in the Union Station, Wash- 
ington, a five minutes walk from the Capitol, and saw 
the inauguration by television, and heard the addresses 
at the same time. “We lay stretched out on our 
beds,”’ said a Washington friend on March 5, “‘listened 
to the rain beat against the windows and heard per- 
fectly.” 

From all reports it was a unanimous thing. 
Practically everybody in the United States formed 
one vast, inspiring audience to listen to the words of 
the new President and his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, and to hear also men at the Capitol, at the 
White House, up in air craft and in various other 
places tell what they were seeing. From our seat in 
the stand we noticed Mr. Taft laughing and chatting 
with Mrs. Hoover, and at the same time in Pasadena 
and Chicago people heard about it. To let Mr. Hoov- 
er’s home town, three thousand miles away, come 
into the celebration, and the students sing for him 
and for the nation, and the university band play, 
was the crowning touch of all. 

An inauguration is like the elephant which the 
six blind men of Hindostan attempted to describe. 
It is all there but no one sees it all, and what one sees 
may be quite different from what another sees. The 
only thing that was alike for all was the weather. 
After half past twelve that impressed itself emphati- 
cally on high and low. One picture shows Mr. Hoover 
laughing at’ Mr. Curtis wiping the rain from his 
drenched face, before going himself to take off his 
wet clothes. No wonder that we talk so much about 
the weather: it does relate itself intimately to all our 
doings. 

We have had experiences of all kinds with in- 
augurations for thirty years and there is one thing 
we never do: we never attempt to get official seats. 
It is all right for people who live away from Washing- 
ton to let their Senator or their Congressman help 
them if they choose, but at the best it is a wearing, 
trying thing to extract plums of any kind from a 
political machine. We prefer to stand in the crowd or 
to buy seats. 

We always try to go down early to see the out- 
going President and his successor leave the White 
House for the Capitol. Comparatively few people 
do this, but it is as impressive a bit as there is. This 
time that was the only part of the ceremonies not 
rained upon. At the time that they started, 11 a. m., 
one could see the sun struggling to break through the 
clouds. 

For the outgoing President it is his last touch 
with the White House. In recent years he has not 
driven back with the incoming President. As he 
passes through the iron gate of the grounds, it is 
good-by for him. On one of the stands erected by 


the Inaugural Committee on the north side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, opposite the White House, our seats 
were directly across from the gate through which the 
Presidential party drove. They halted in the gate- 
way for the cavalry escort to pass, and the faces of 
the two men were a study: Coolidge looked pale, tired 
and serious; Hoover brown, sunburned, ruddy and 
very happy. They did not exchange a word while 
the car was standing there. They know one another 
so well that they do not have to make talk. Other 
cars had preceded them with Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Hoover, and various aides, relatives and friends. 

Roger Etz of Boston was waiting for me back of 
our stand as per arrangement, and we started for the» 
Capitol, leaving the Madame in the warm, comfort- 
able Cosmos Club near by. We walked, we rode, 
and we walked again. Denser masses of humanity 
than were packed in the trolley cars I never saw. 
The conductor, jammed into the vestibule away from 
the entrance, depended on me to give the signal to 
start. He could not close the door, and two old 
colored women had to hold fast to me so that they 
would not spill out into the street. The good-nature 
of the crowd was striking. Our progress was slow, 
but two roughly dressed men and the conductor 
cracked jokes all the way. “I had an engagement 
with Herbie,” said one. ‘‘I am afraid I can’t keep it.” 
“TI saw Herbie early this morning,” said the other, a 
perfect stranger to the first man, “and he told me 
he was worried that he might not meet up with you.” 
“T had an engagement to-day with Al,” said the con- 
ductor, “but he can’t keep it.” And everybody 
laughed. 

In the open space east of the Capitol thousands 
were already assembled and other thousands were 
walking that way from all directions with camp chairs, 
lunch boxes, umbrellas and raincoats. There was no 
rain yet, and we worked our way slowly into the 
dense throng until we were in front of the platform. 
Soon after we arrived the proceedings in the Senate 
chamber started and we heard everything distinctly. 
We joined in the cheering when Dawes launched his 
philippic against the Senate rules and in the loud 
laughter when Curtis gently said that he did not con- 
ceive it to be his duty to do anything about the rules. 

Soon began a sprinkle, then a fine rain, and at 
last a steady downfall. By late afternoon it was a 
pouring rain. Only a few people left. “I worked 
hard enough to put him in,” said one woman, “and it 
will take more than rain to drive me away.” The 
umbrellas went up but soon went down again when 
those in the rear issued loud orders. It is against the 
law to climb trees in the Capitol grounds, but the 
trees were literally swarming with small boys, mainly 
colored. 

The crowd was exasperating in some ways, the 
rain grew wetter and wetter, the waits were tedious, 
but it was something I never want to miss. The 
Capitol itself, crowned by its impressive dome, and 
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with Senate and House wings stretching out far to 
the right and the left, makes a magnificent back- 
ground. The official stands built across the front 
seat thousands. By the time the exercises began, 
balconies, steps and roofs of the Capitol building were 
black with spectators. 

We could hear Mr. Hoover plainly when the 
people near us stopped crowding, but after the oath 
those nearest the edge of the crowd began pushing to 
get away. The great body of the people stayed to 
hear every word of the inaugural address. The as- 
sembly itself was the moving thing—two hundred 
thousand people some writers put it, fifty thousand 
others called it, probably more accurately. A sense 
of the vastness, the greatness, of the nation seemed to 
overshadow us. 

The address itself, studied in cold type, glows 
with a lofty idealism. That Hoover wants justice, 
peace, international co-operation, efficiency, no one 
can doubt who heard him, or who takes time to read 
what he said. I have great confidence in him, high 
_hopes for his Administration. What some of the 
papers call his turning his back upon the League of 
Nations seems to me merely the statement that the 
people have spoken on that subject and that he 
acquiesces. It does not close the door to reopening 
the subject if conditions change and more light comes. 
Whether we agree with him or disagree with him on 
this policy or that, it is a great thing to have a man 
like Herbert Hoover elected President. The chances 
are rather against such a man attaining the high office. 

It was every man for himself getting away from 
the Capitol and back to see the parade. Etz went one 
way to do an errand and Dr. Rice another way to an 
appointment, and I walked, watching for a car or 
cab that I could get on orin. At the Union Station 
an empty car came up from the ear barn and in that 
several tons of us inched our way westward, steaming 
like cavalry horses. 

The Madame had had a beautiful time reading, 
lunching, visiting with friends, and resting, and was 
ready to go back to our stand, only a few feet away. 
Here we found the Perkins family, with rugs and 
wraps, defying the damp and the chill. So well 
equipped was she that Mary Perkins, true to form, 
bundled up an old lady whose seat unfortunately 
was directly underneath a bad leak in the roof. Here 
we stayed for two hours, when we had had enough. 

It was a really great parade. The rain did not 
spoil it. It could not spoil a parade like that. There 
were some soaked uniforms and soaked foot-wear and 
doubtless underwear to be dried that night, but the 
rain did not show on the resplendent uniforms and 
the marching of the hosts of the nation was as if the 
rain did not exist. This story can not carry a list of 
the organizations and troops participating. The 
newspapers have given that in detail. The Connect- 
icut Footguards, the Richmond Blues and the Marine 
Band all were loudly cheered. The Third Cavalry 
Band on horseback played beautifully, but attracted 
fully as much attention from the perfect training of 
the horses as from the music. The horses kept in al- 
most perfect file unguided by their riders. To move 
straight on unbothered by the beating of a bass drum 
in his ears is something of a test for a spirited horse. 
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The Southern bands that struck up “Dixie” and “Su- 
wanee River” also stirred the thousands of spectators. 

There were mishaps but few serious accidents. 
The cavalryman whose horse bolted directly in front 
of the President and dashed into the group ahead 
probably did some tall swearing about it. He did 
not feel any worse, probably, than the chauffeur chosen 
to drive Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover to the Capitol. 
Through our glasses we saw them get into the open 
car at the front door of the White House and then sit 
there. Nothing happened. We wondered about the 
delay, and learned afterward that for a few moments 
the car would not start. Men who drive themselves 
know how that chauffeur felt. On upper Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, going to call on King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, I disabled a car just 
where frantic officers said no car could possibly stand. 
But mine did stand there until towed away. 

Another human touch was this: When the vari- 
ous groups had taken their places on the stands— 
Judges, Senators, Representatives, Diplomats, Gov- 
ernors, Cabinet officers, distinguished visitors and 
finally the President and President-elect—there was 
a delay. To us out in the rain, it seemed a long de- 
lay. Mrs. Coolidge, with Mrs. Hoover, inside the 
Capitol was saying a last word to somebody or other. 
Men who have honked their horns for their wives to 
come or wanted to start home from “meeting” will 
reflect upon some of the touches which make the whole 
race kin. 

Thank God that we did not have to turn out to 
any ball. After we had fought our way home in the 
rain we were there to stay. But it was interesting to 
see one of our parish girls starting out with her young 
man. We were proud of her. It was a hectic ball until 
some of the fat old men got tired and went home and 
made room for the young folks to dance. 

The friendliness and good-will of everybody for 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge was one of the bright spots of 
the day. It was emphatically a Hoover day—the 
outgoing President did not overshadow his successor 
as Jackson did Van Buren, and perhaps some others 
in more recent years have done—but Mr. Coolidge 
was made to feel the good wishes of a vast multitude. 
It must be a terrific jar to give up the Presidency of 
the United States. Whatever the relief, it must carry 
with it an emptiness and a sense of loss incalculable. 
One moment a man is the mightiest ruler on earth, 
with power to set up and pull down, even power of 
life and death, and the next moment the tenant of 
half of a two-family house on a back street of North- 
ampton, Mass., with the front door to lock himself 
at night after he has set out the milk bottles. Every 
man who had heavy responsibilities in the World 
War, with many people at beck and call, can sense it 
in part. When he came home he was lost until by 
main force he took hold of his life and set it going 
again. 

The crowd sensed some of these things and fol- 
lowed the Coolidges to the station and sent them off 
with a rousing cheer. ‘You are still Cabinet officers,” 
said Coolidge to his associates, in the President’s 
room at the Capitol. ‘Don’t come with me to the 
station. Follow Mr. Hoover. I shall have to get 
used to being a private citizen, and I might as well 
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begin this afternoon.” It was a fine, friendly, dig- 
nified exit. 

One thing about the inauguration that I have 
read has impressed me as much as anything that 


I heard. As told by the New York Times it is this: 


It was exactly 1.08 p. m. when Chief Justice Taft 
rose and turned toward Mr. Hoover, who had risen also. 
Twenty years ago the Chief Justice had faced the late 
Edward Douglass White, then Chief Justice, and him- 
self taken the oath as President. On that day in 1909 
snow, which later became a blizzard, was falling instead 
of rain. 

As Mr. Hoover looked at Chief Justice Taft his 
face was extremely grave. It seemed as if he had lost 
some of his deep tan as he faced the supreme moment 
of his career. He extended his left hand and rested it 
upon a Bible which has been for years in the possession 
of the Hoover family. 

The Sacred Book was open at Proverbs, twenty- 
ninth chapter, eighteenth verse. The verse, which 
had special point in connection with the President’s 
plea in his inaugural message for observance of the pro- 
hibition law, as well as all law, is as follows: 


“Where there is no vision the people perish; but he 
that keepeth the law, happy is he.”’ 


No more practical man ever reached the Presi- 
dency than Mr. Hoover. Like all men who have had 
to grapple with stark naked reality, he has had to 
learn to keep his feet on the ground. But what he 
said of the people in his inaugural address is literally 
true: “I have an abiding faith in their capacity, in- 
tegrity and high purpose.” 

That is why he was able to get his war work done 
successfully. He made Europeans and Americans 
realize that he trusted them. He trusted them, and 
he checked up on them. 

The practical man has a deep emotional side to 
him. The engineer is the mystic. The essential 
Hoover is in the last paragraph of his address: 


In the presence of my countrymen, mindful of 
the solemnity of this occasion, knowing what the task 
means and the responsibility which it involves, I beg 
your tolerance, your aid and your co-operation. I ask 
the help of Almighty God in this service to my country 
to which you have called me. 


Evidence in Support of Future Conscious Existence’ 
George M. Twitchell 


§ MONG all problems forcing themselves on our 
thought as years pass no other claims the 
attention given to that relating to what lies 

za| just beyond our vision. I am profoundly 
chan eral that in my early boyhood, when a little 
baby brother went out from our home and I was dis- 
turbed, as I looked on the familiar face and was told 
that he had gone, my mother took me on her knee 
and fixed in my mind belief in life hereafter and union 
with loved ones. To-day that faith is strengthened 
by evidence which satisfies my reason, confirms my 
judgment and strengthens the promises in the Bible. 

It has not been granted human beings to lift 
the veil and know what the future has in store for the 
sons and daughters of earth. It is given to us to 
search diligently for evidence which would justify 
faith in the certainty of going on. The deeper we ex- 
plore, the higher we reach, the broader our grasp on 
what seems invisible, the stronger will grow the de- 
mand for completeness somewhere. In all life there 
is the certainty that the great objective has not been 
reached. All life has its roots in the past and its 
fruitage in the future. The universality of this con- 
dition forces upon us the value of, if not necessity for, 
close inspection into all evidence which might strength- 
en belief in conscious future existence. As the sunset 
of life deepens oné finds himself reverting more and 
more to the ery which went up from the prophet of 
old, ‘If a man die shall he live again?” When our 
dear ones pass over we listen for a voice from beyond, 
some word from the outer silences, the touch of an 
unseen hand, even while accepting the many promises. 
It is evidence we want to satisfy our deeper longings. 
That evidence seems to me abundant. During coming 
days a wonderful transformation will take place, and 
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if it were the first we would cry aloud at the marvel 
of creation. It will be but evidence of the indestruct- 
ibility of life given by our Heavenly Father. As we 
grasp the fact that changes come but there can be 
no loss, we get our first lesson in faith in a living 
future. 

If we read aright the story of a new birth through 
death as we stir the soil and plant the seed, further 
evidence is established. You can not tell what trans- 
pires beneath the surface, but we know it can not 
multiply except it die, and that out of that death there 
will come a larger and fuller life. To no man does 
God speak so directly as to him who toils among his 
trees and flocks and in the fields, provided he reaches 
after the greater lesson given into his hands. It is 
the insistence of life going on, growing larger, fuller, 
more complete, year by year. Because we see these 
manifestations so oft repeated they fail to impress 
with their larger significance. Here is evidence which, 
read aright, would satisfy the hungry soul. 

The fact that there is implanted in the breast of 
every tribe, even the lowest, some form of belief in a 
future must be accepted as strong circumstantial 
evidence of the fact we are seeking after. It is not the 
result of education or religious instruction, but springs 
intuitively in the savage as well as cultured breast. 
Livingstone found that faith in darkest Africa, as 
did those who first fought their way to the frozen 
north. That craving was planted in the human breast 
way back in the dim past when man first stood erect 
and felt the demand to go forth and have dominion, 
and simple justice cries for opportunity still to work 
out what is unfinished here, what quickens the highest 
aspirations and stirs the deepest emotions of the 
human soul. 

Watch the crawling caterpillar under your feet 
and follow its transformation into the beautiful but- 
terfly. Both breathe the same air, yet heaven and 
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earth are not farther apart with us than the conditions 
mentioned. Science has been tracing out the chan- 
nels of power down through the atom and electron 
to the ion, and finding to the last increasing evidence 
of the indestructibility of energy. Apply this and 
we have proof of going on no matter where the sphere 
of existence. 

There is nowhere an extinction, but a moving 
forward into larger lines of service. It is the process 
of evolution established by the Almighty in the be- 
ginning and leading out towards complete fulfillment 
in the vast reaches of eternity. The marvelous prog- 
ress man has made in his upward climbing is strong 
evidence in support of continuity of effort. The in- 
destructibility of matter is an accepted fact, yet its 
application to this most vital problem seems lost in 
grave questionings. Experience is teaching that all 
life is intelligent within its scope, and going further 
we must admit means of communication and definite 
action, facts which make certain thought and purpose. 
The divergences, variations in type, and surely in- 
creasing intelligence, sustain the claims of science 
for the gradual lifting of the life in every direction. 
My appreciation of the intelligence, skill, patience 
and perseverance witnessed in animal life increases 
the more I watch their progress, whether it be the 
worm on the ground, the oriole building its marvelous 
suspended nest, the ant constructing bridges and lad- 
ders or summoning aid to move a burden, or the bees 
organizing with such military precision every inmate 
in the hive. These with us constitute parts of the 
indestructible forces of the Almighty out of which 
and through which a greater future is to be evolved. 
We must either accept the fact that there is a supreme 
being who was in the beginning, that purpose domi- 
nated in the creation and that He is able to see it 
through, or we must fall back on chance with all its 
vagaries, and surrender all belief in intelligence, order 
or ability. There is no alternative here, and our de- 
cision will largely determine our viewpoint regarding 
the future. From the time the first morning stars 
sang together the world has been moving towards 
realization of the vastness of creation and the cer- 
tainty of dominion as man comes gradually to com- 
prehension of the laws of God manifest in all life. 

Generations come and go, but man moves on and 
up towards greater realization of the infinite possi- 
bilities falling into his hands. This reaching out and 
grasping forces not yet compassed by human beings, 
but utilized for their blessing, necessitates belief in 
the certainty that in the fullness of time we are to 
come to that complete dominion foretold in the be- 
ginning. Accept this, as we must, and we can hardly 
escape acceptance of intelligence going on. 

It is the God in us which enables man to reach out 
and weigh and measure as well as control unseen 
forces. We escape this conclusion only by denying 
intelligence at the beginning or order in the govern- 
ment of all space. Science, that handmaid of re- 
ligion, is proving to us that in the millions of years 
this world has been in existence races have come and 
gone and proof of their presence is continually being 
uncovered. It also teaches that when the present 
race becomes extinct the purifying power of the Al- 
mighty will evolve a higher type. If we are to ac- 


cept the theory of such changes as to eliminatefall 
life, there is a most important bit of evidence bearing 
on the problem of the hour. If ever this race is to be- 
come extinct simple justice will demand opportunity 
for the last child born. It is impossible to rid ourselves 
of the significance of this thought. There must be 
opportunity for its development. We can not escape 
the logic of this save by making death end all, and 
this makes a travesty of religion. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of our going on may 
be found as we study the most helpless object on earth 
—a little babe. Go back to the first microscopic cell 
in its prenatal life and follow development as that cell 
attracts others of like nature until out of that proto- 
plasmic substance the marvelous body, so wonderful 
in all its parts, is complete. In that brain, a mys- 
terious substance we know little about, there are, it 
is claimed, millions of cells, and in the outer shell 
nine million neurons we term gray matter. One- 
twentieth of these have to do with physical necessi- 
ties, the remainder to be developed by sight, touch, 
thought, contact, reading, study and observation. 
That tiny babe in your arms has within it infinite 
possibilities, potential powers, for not until the last 
cell is fully developed do we get the actual measure 
of the man. We speak of men of genius, whereas 
they are the souls which have caught the vision glori- 
ous and gone forward to open new highways for the 
sons of earth to walk to higher levels. Edison, Stein- 
metz, Pupin, Bell, and a host of others who have 
uncovered such stores of blessing for mankind, all 
admit their ignorance of the character of the forces 
they are calling into service for God and humanity. 
To think that all this knowledge and power jis to cease 
with the last breath is to deny the power of the Al- 
mighty which called all this into action. Bell fought 
long to establish the fact of communication between 
Boston and Lynn, and could he be here to-day and 
realize what is going on as men converse eight to ten 
thousand miles apart would wonder as we do at the 
marvelous power of the human brain, yet all this is 
but the opening of the highway around the world 
where men are to converse in days to come. Stein- 
metz before he died had the vision of the night made 
day, when the incandescent light should be set free 
from its enveloping bulb. Is it possible that cessa- 
tion of breath ends all with such souls? Every sense 
of justice demands completeness of development be- 
yond. Goethe at the close of that eventful life cried 
for “Light, more light.’’ The invisible power locked 
in that first protoplasmic cell, called out by the lead- 
ings of the Almighty, has given us the countless bless- 
Ings we enjoy and countless more to come as the re- 
flected influence of such lives reaches and arouses 
others. It was this which fired the soul of Michel- 
angelo as he wrought upon the ceilings of the old 
cathedrals of Rome until his head grew back upon his 
shoulders, placing there his masterpieces before which 
thousands bow to-day in reverence. It is the con- 
sclousness of power beyond present attainments 
which has touched the brush of every true artist and 
made imperishable his conceptions. It was this 
which fired the soul of Mozart and gave us his im- 
mortal creations. 

God has been calling men and women all the 
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centuries, as He is calling to-day, out into fields of 
service no man can fathom, and inspiring what was 
embraced in that first prenatal cell. Can it be pos- 
sible that the actual existence of such souls is to be 
measured by three score years and ten? What shall 
we say of the multitude who fail to develop these 
cells and perform the greater service possible—are 
they to signally fail of the purpose for which they 
were called into being? Is it not wiser and more 
reasonable to believe that doors will open into greater 
possibilities for all to work out the problems during 
the ages of eternity? We know so little we may well 
be humble in deciding problems beyond our com- 
prehension to-day. Something happens when a babe 
enters this world, and we term it life, and something 
happens when breath ceases, and we term it death, 
but both terms have to do with natural substances 
and do not touch the essential individual. That vital 
something which becomes active at birth and ceases 
at death we can neither make nor destroy. Theretis 
the indestructible ego planted by the Almighty,’ to 
go on working over the greater problems of eternity, 
where we do not know, how we can not say, but the 
reality we must accept and, accepting, believe in the 
distinct individuality, else the service of the most 
useful becomes as naught, the labor of that vital 
energy will have been in vain. Another says: “God 
has put eternity into the human soul and nothing 
short of eternity will satisfy the deep seated aspira- 
tions which seethe and burn within.”’ Another says: 
“The yearnings of the human heart are as natural 
and as much the instinct of nature as the turning of 
the new brood of young birds oceanward, as fall 
approaches, to fly across unknown waters to an un- 
known land. The birds know nothing of that land. 
It is no more within their physical and scientific 
knowledge than the realm beyond the grave is within 
our physical experience or scientific knowledge. The 
instinct of immortality is the prophecy of its fulfill- 
ment.” 

Evidence not to be denied is found in the multi- 
plicity of cases, well authenticated, where just as the 
breath was leaving the body there came an opening 
of the spiritual vision and faces have been seen, music 
heard and voices have called, and because of these 
smiles have replaced the look of pain as loved ones 
have been reunited. The trouble with us is that we 
have walked the pathway of life with our eyes on the 
ground, when if we would but lift them to the hills 
from whence cometh our strength we would have seen 
the greater glory and caught the heavenly vision. 

I must believe without question in God as a 
Heavenly Father through whose power and knowledge 
this world was created. Believing this, I must also 
believe in the universal brotherhood of man, and with 
these the one logical sequence a common destiny for 
the children God has called into being and in whose 
image they were created. I must accept all this or 
all we see is but a hit-or-miss organization, and this 
would leave us destitute when most we cry for food. 
Holding this faith, as the sunset draws near, the desire 
strengthens to go forward in every worthy endeavor. 
The very incompleteness of life, the growing con- 
sciousness of possibilities not yet accomplished, of 
greater service I might have performed, demand a 
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chance farther on, else all these cravings are but 
mockery and God is but a myth. 

For the higher longings of our souls to be satis- 
fied there must be conscious existence beyond and I 
must know as I am known. Those who have come 
closest into my life here, challenged my better desires 
and strivings, I must have in closest fellowship there, 
else life beyond will not compare with life here. She 
who all through my younger days was more than 
mother and held me in closest companionship must 
yet guide my upward longings, and she who for al- 
most sixty years has walked with me in sunshine and 
in shade, has been the inspiration of my later days, 
must still be my companion and helper, else heaven 
would be hell to my soul. All this means personality 
and individuality, and here I cling. Here is the 
evidence which satisfies. We must believe that God is 
just, and being so there must be opportunity for un- 
answered visions of greater achievement. 

Out of the longings of years I have voiced my 
convictions based on the evidence here presented. 
They satisfy the deeper cravings of my heart. Each 
new uncovering of science strengthens evidence in 
support of conscious existence hereafter, and holding 
firmly to this faith we can face.the heights and steadily 
climb to the levels where there will be no more sunsets. 
The poem “The Two Mysteries” voices so completely 
the longings of every heart that I want to offer it as 
additional testimony for my plea: 


We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so calm and still; 
The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and still; 
The lids which will not lift again though we may call and call; 
The strange white solitude of peace which settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart pain; 
This dread to take our daily way and walk in it again; 

We know not to what sphere the loved who leave us go; 
Nor why we’re left to wonder so, or why we do not know. 


But this we know; our loved and dead if they could come this 
day. 

Should ask us, “‘What is life?’’ not one of us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be, 

Yet, oh, how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say, these vanished ones—and blessed is the 
thought— 

So death is sweet to us, beloved, though we may tell you naught: 

We may not tell it to the quick, this mystery of death; 

Ye may not tell us if ye would this mystery of breath. 


The child which enters life comes not with knowledge or intent; 
So those who enter death must go as little children sent; 
Nothing is known; but I believe that God is overhead, 
And as life is to the living so death is to the dead. 
* * * 
RESURRECTION 
The old, old miracle forever new! 
I watch it sail away, 
The grub of yesterday, 
In gold and silken splendor toward the blue. 
Year after year life’s mystery repeats, 
Still immortality our clay defeats, 
Comes the supernal hour 
When, with unfettered power, 
Soul slips its chrysalis, spreads tireless wings, 
Wherewith it freely soars, and, ever soaring, sings. 
Charlotte M. Packard. 
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Why Is the House of God Forsaken?--II 


H. S. Baker 


The Club Dinner 

eT the appointed hour the members assembled; 
| and at the word of the president thronged 
‘| into the dining-room, chatting as they went. 
It was a representative company, and at the 
extensive horseshoe table which groaned, as the saying 
is, under the abundance and variety of the viands, 
every place was taken. On the right of the president 
was seated our friend of the quest, who upon his own 
solicitation was to introduce the topic of the after- 
dinner symposium. 

In due course, which is to say after about the 
time usually required on such occasions, the dinner 
was dispatched. There was a general sigh of satis- 
faction; then all faced the president, and some lit 
cigars. The president, rising, explained the program, 
extended the privilege of the floor universally, and 
with many felicities called upon the “culprit.” 
Then‘John, responding, rehearses his reasons, requests 
the gentlemen to speak their minds freely, and with 
no show of levity states the question, Why is the 
house of God forsaken? 

The faces of the men assumed the same curious 
expression that his own had taken on when his father 
asked it; but presently, recognizing the opportune- 
ness of the question, as well as the sincerity of the 
questioner, their expression changed, as his had done, 
to one of respectful consideration—in several in- 
stances, indeed, to a genuine manifestation of interest. 

The president opened the subject with a confes- 
sion. The speakers took up the question readily, 
each speaking from observation and experience, and 
with the utmost candor. John scribbled, and the 
following extracts from his notebook will give the gist 
of what was said. It is to be noted that the men 
without willing it approached the question from a 
personal standpoint. 

First gentleman, active business man: Like the 
president admits his delinquency. Acknowledges 
chureh-going to be the right and proper thing, and a 
thing highly respectable. When a boy at home go- 
ing to church was a family custom not to be broken. 
Thinks he was churched to the point of aversion. 
Finds it all but impossible to shake off the feeling. 
Besides, Sunday, particularly in the forenoon, Is a 
very busy day with the firm. Would not have it so, 
but keen competition, increasing demands of labor, 
necessity of extending the market, are things he can 
not alter. Claims to be in the same boat with, and 
no worse than, thousands of others. Sends his chil- 
dren to Sunday school and helps financially to run 
the church and pay the minister. Delegates his re- 
ligion, as he delegates the management of his home, to 
his wife. 

Second gentleman, retired business man: Com- 
plains that the service is too long, too flat, too thin, 
too dry, the reason in his case why the house of God 
is forsaken. Preludes and interludes, repetitions and 
responses, choral gymnastics, and ups and downs, 
make him weary; all tired out before the sermon. 
Seems to him that the outstanding feature of the 


elaborate service is the choir, the minister’s part be- 
ing to interlard prayers, readings, notices and sermon, 
in order to give it time to breathe. Sermon must be 
adjusted to the music, and be soothing, short and 
simple. The cut-and-dried performance which the 
church puts on for a service is body, without soul, 
form without spirit. Cites Tennyson, “Faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly nil!’ and parodies 
Byron, ‘’Tis church, but living church no more.” 
Thinks that very few, even of the “regulars,” sense 
the service while “parroting’”’ through it, and that 
fewer still believe it; that in general it falls as harm- 
lessly as water on a duck’s back. Fails to see wherein 
the community could be benefited by church-going 
anyhow, for the people on the outside are no worse 
than those on the inside. However it may work with 
others, he simply can not endure the tedium of a 
church service; the theater stages an infinitely better 
show. Would enjoy a sermon with tang and point-to 
it, and an old-time service with a stomach init. Re- 
calls the Brooklyn Tabernacle with its plain service, 
powerful sermon and big congregation. The church 
is dead in its shell of ecclesiasticism, and he, for one, 
refuses to be chained to the corpse. 

Third gentleman, member of the medical pro- 
fession: Thinks he might possibly go to church if he 
knew what church to go to. Professes to have diag- 
nosed the case pretty thoroughly and is disgusted 
with denominationalism. Declares the development 
of a hundred and fifty sects to be a deplorable phe- 
nomenon, wherein waste of money, time, and talent 
saps the strength of all, and wherein the evil will by 
it engendered threatens wars and persecutions. Was 
taught that the object of the church is to further the 
kingdom of God on earth, but likens it, with its divi- 
sions and subdivisions, to the Persian river which, 
bursting from the mountains full and strong, separates 
into streams and loses itself in the desert. Through pro- 
fessional and other channels has come to know many 
ministers in whom, though good fellows all, he dis- 
covers a strong disposition to be jealous-minded, 
saying that they are jealous for their denominations, 
jealous for their churches, jealous of one another, 
both within and without their denomination, and most 
uncharitably jealous competitors for the most lu- 
crative pulpits. Were there one church in the com- 
munity, and but one, where every man could worship 
without being questioned about his theology, he would 
attend it. Wishes himself an employment bureau 
that he might land good jobs for deserving ministers, 
for then not only would the nation be relieved of an 
encumbrance but the world at large would be re- 
lieved of a disturbing element. 

Fourth gentleman, editor: In his opinion the 
house of God is forsaken because of lack of substance 
in the ministry, the hollow-sounding emptiness of 
the pulpit. Quotes a well-known author who writes 
that the weakest part of the church is the pulpit. 
Declares emphatically that the pulpit has lost its 
power, that preachers have either nothing original 
to say, or are afraid to say it; that in consequence 
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they resort to oratorical pyrotechnics, such as freaky 
texts, mystifying subjects, eccentric behavior and 
attire, maudlin sentimentalism, perhaps, indeed, to 
simple paraphrasing and story telling, or, alas, to 
being funny. Accuses the preachers of plagiarism 
wholesale as well as retail. Allows that the incor- 
porating of a fine passage, even the substituting of an 
entire discourse, is perfectly all right, perhaps pref- 
erable, if it be duly and truly labeled; but when it is 
rendered as one’s own, the preacher so doing not only 
deceives his congregation, but takes unfair advan- 
tage of his more conscientious competitors, and makes 
of himself the meanest kind of thief and impostor. 
Hesitates to criticise, but has this to say of sermons in 
general: When original they are mere puerile effu- 
sions, neither logical, rhetorical, inspirational or edu- 
cational; when not original they are either complete 
appropriations, or collections of excerpts, patched 
with more or less skill into borrowed skeletons, with 
here and there a dash of local color. Knows for a 
fact of several firms that are publishing sermons and 
addresses for busy pastors, and selling them, too! 
Fifth gentleman, member of the legal profession: 
Speaks with oracular authority. Hands down his 
decision thus: The church is forsaken simply because, 
as a social institution, it has outlived its usefulness. 
There was a time when the church was altogether 
theological, dogmatical, theatrical, political, edu- 
cational, and even industrial, to wit, monastic in- 
stitutions; then it was indispensable to the world, 


nay, more, it was the world, the whole world, and 
nothing but the world. The church no longer operates, 
that is, to any appreciable degree, along these many 
lines. Separate and independent institutions now 
perform its one-time functions; and perform them in a 
manner more scientific, more artistic, and therefore 
more satisfactory. Calls attention to the secularized 
state, the public school, the play-house, the lodge and 
organized charities, as cases in point. These, as 
branches from the stem, having sprung from the church 
in obedience to the irresistible process of social evo- 
lution, are perfectly legitimate. Alleges that nothing 
is left the church but the pulpit, and that that is fast 
becoming a vestigial form; for the preaching of wrath, 
hell-fire, and blood, the people will not tolerate; while 
the preaching of manners and morals is being done 
more extensively, if not more effectively, by the plat- 
form, press, and picture. Goes to his club, his lodge, 
and occasionally to the show; gives to the Red Cross, 
reads the best literature, sends his children to school 
and college; but seldom, if ever, goes to church. 

The evening being by this time far advanced, 
John acknowledged his indebtedness, expressed his 
gratitude, and closed his note-book. In adjourning 
the president remarked that the subject had proved 
an extremely interesting one, and that the discussion 
had been most illuminating. A vote of thanks was 
tendered to the leader; then the gentlemen rose, and, 
excepting a shade of seriousness, thronged out as 
they had thronged in. 


The Challenger of Death’ 


Mcllyar Hamilton Lichliter 


I am the first and the last, and the Living One; 
and I was dead, and, behold I am alive unto the ages 
of ages, and I have the keys of death and Hades. 
—Revelation 1 : 17. 


s HY turn to the Book of Revelation for an 
S| Easter message? Let us concede every- 
thing one may say about the book. Its 
bess symbolism is obscure and exotic. It does 
not march with our thinking. It does not speak our 
language. Its meaning is cryptic. The Book of Reve- 
lation has been the hunting ground for every faddist 
and fanatic since the middle of the second century. 
To minds easily obsessed by the occult, it is the source 
book for a multitude of irrational beliefs. Why, 
then, leave the simple story of the first Easter as one 
finds it in the Gospels for this strange word in the most 
mysterious and most imaginative of all the books of 
the New Testament? 

For a very good reason. Whatever one may say 
of the Apocalypse as a whole, there is nothing cryptic 
or occult about this text. It is the Voice of the Living 
Christ as a man interpreted it nearly one hundred 
years after Christ died. It is the stretch of that 
century which makes me choose this word. I am tre- 
mendously interested in knowing how men felt about 
Jesus at the end of the first century and during the 
first quarter of the second. They were close to the 


*An Easter sermon by the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


sources; some of them had talked with eye witnesses; 
the age of bitter theological controversy was yet some 
years in the distance. 

What did these men think about Jesus? They 
thought of him as being alive. “I was dead, and, 
behold I am alive forevermore’’—that is how John of 
Patmos sums it up. And just as though that were 
not quite enough to say, he goes on to interpret Jesus 
as the supreme Challenger of the finality of Death. 
“T have the keys of Death and Hades.” 

Let us translate that into the idiom of our own 
day. What this man would say to us is this: Men 
have called Death a mystery—but it is a mystery 
‘fringed with light.”” The door has been unlocked; 
it swings wide open; the keys are in the hands of a 
Living Christ. To put it into one sentence: The men 
who lived at the end of the first century looked upon the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ as the spiritual center of 
Christianity. 

That is not, of course, the traditional point of 
view. The main emphasis of formal Christianity 
has been on the death of Jesus. Good Friday and not 
Easter Sunday has been the spiritual center of the 
faith. It is a cross, not a crown, which one sees on the 
church spires; it is a crucifix which one holds in his 
hands; it is a doctrine of salvation by sacrifice and 
death which most of us have been taught. It is the 
traditional conviction that the Atonement on Calvary 
is the central fact in Christianity. 

Centuries of ecclesiasticism have driven this con- 
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ception deep into the heart of the common life. It is 
not easy to change the mind of the church—whether 
Protestant or Catholic—concerning the primacy of 
Calvary. One thing, however, is crystal-clear. That 
was not the conviction of the men of the early church. 
Peter’s first sermon dealt with the Resurrection. 
“This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we are all wit- 
nesses.”” To Peter and James and John the crucifixion 
was a detestable murder. ‘‘Ye denied the Holy and 
Righteous One and killed the Prince of Life.”” Peter 
was arrested because—as the record tells us—‘“‘he 
proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection of the dead.” 

I hear some of you objecting: ““What about Paul?” 
You ask me: “‘Was not the Cross central in the preach- 
ing of Paul?” Certainly it was very prominent. Paul 
believed, just as we believe, that the motif of the 
Cross—a yearning love and a sacrificial life—is the 
only power that will lift men out of selfishness into 
service. The Cross was prominent in Paul’s teaching, 
but central? Iam notsosure. “If Christ be not risen 
our preaching is vain,” he says to the Corinthians, 
‘and ye are yet in your sins.” Paul makes the Resur- 
rection the central fact: the significance of the Cross 
derives from the Open Tomb. 

Technical students of the New Testament know 
that there are, perhaps, three apparent exceptions to 
this rule. The first Epistle of John, the second Epistle 
of Peter and the Epistle to the Hebrews seem to put 
the Cross first. But even in these books one may 
trace the dependence of the writers upon the inspira- 
tions of their faith in Jesus’ conquest of the grave. 

In a word, the primitive splendor of Christianity 
was its conviction that Jesus Christ challenged the 
finality of death. For two hundred years men lived 
and worked and died in the joy of that vision. For 
two hundred years the message of Christianity was 
a message of life, joyous, glorious, ineffable life. Then 
the gloom of formal theology settled down upon the 
primitive faith, and it is only within the memory of 
men and women here to-day that the church has 
dared to question the traditional emphasis on the 
Cross, and to seek again the primitive splendor of the 
early church. 

Those of us who are pushing our thinking back 
into those formative years to catch something of the 
early glory, are careful to distinguish between the 
truth of the Resurrection and its nature. It is useless 
to multiply words concerning the first Easter. No- 
body knows anything about it. Even in the first 
three Gospels we have at least two separate and dis- 
tinct traditions. Whether the Resurrection of Jesus 
was a physical reappearance or a spiritual presence, 
we do not know—and we never will know in this 
life. Some of us believe passionately that Jesus arose 
physically and literally from the grave and moved 
among men as before his tragic death—with this 
important difference, however, that now he had a body 
which at one moment could be seen and felt and 
which—at another moment—could pass through a 
closed door or literally ascend into the clouds. 

Others of us believe, just as passionately, that 
the appearance of Jesus was a spiritual experience, a 
consciousness in the minds of the believers of a Living 
Presence. It was this that moulded them into that 
solidarity which we call the church. They had some- 


thing in common, a profound conviction of the near- 
ness of their Master. As some one has said: “The 
argument for the Resurrection is an institution, not a 
book. The Christian Church bridges the chasm from 
the first Easter morning to the present time.” 

At this moment I am not emphasizing the dis- 
tinction between these opposing views. In this pulpit 
dedicated through the years to freedom of thought 
and responsible liberty in speech, I have no hesitation 
whatever in confessing my own faith. To me there 
was nothing physical about the Resurfection. When 
I speak of the Open Tomb, I speak symbolically. 
The Resurrection was the spiritual consciousness of a 
continuing personal influence. But, what I do want 
to emphasize is this: We all stand together on the 
truth of the Resurrection no matter how we may differ 
as to its nature. The spiritual center of our common 
faith is the conviction that our Master and our Lord 
lives among us even to this day. It is not a dead leader 
whom we follow. We are the avowed disciples of One 
who challenged the finality of death. “I was dead,” 
he says, “but behold I am alive unto the ages of ages.” 
To that primitive splendor of Christianity thé’ deeper 
thought of the age is turning this Eastertide. Life is 
the central fact of religion—not death. Not thé Cross 
but the Open Tomb is the spiritual center of Christian 
interpretations. Jesus died, it is true, but he died to 
live. Whatever else Calvary meant it was a demon- 
stration of the law of fruitfulness on the other side of 
death. “Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

That is why Sunday is the typical Christian feast- 
day. From the beginning Christians met on the first 
day of the week, which they called ‘“‘The Lord’s Day.” 
It was in solemn yet grateful observance of the Res- 
urrection. Hundreds of years passed before the church 
observed Friday, the day of crucifixion—and then only 
at the behest of monkish theologians. Augustine was 
a mighty man, but he enslaved the intellect of the 
church. It is really a miracle that Christianity sur- 
vived the unholy alliance. of formal Judaism and 
symbolic paganism. If you want to know what it all 
meant, read again your medieval history. Look at 
the art of the Middle Ages and see everywhere “the 
hideous symbols of death, the crucifix and the skull.” 
Death was an escape. Life in its fullness was pos- 
sible only in a heaven beyond this world. 

_Let us be grateful that we are breaking these 
chains. Once more Easter comes into its own. We 
are not afraid to repeat to-day some of the most ex- 
travagant things which the men of that first century 
dared to say: “Jesus abolished death,” said one, “and 
brought life and immortality to light. . 

Of course these men were not talking about 
death as a biological fact. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection does not attempt to deny physical death; it 
does offer however a comforting interpretation. Jesus 
stripped from the physical fact of death all of its 
terrors— and made it just an incident in the onward 
march of life. He taught us that life is continuous 
being. It may be that we lived through one phase 
before we entered this world by the gates of birth. 
We do not know. We only know that Jesus claimed 
this consciousness of immemorial being for himself: 
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“Before Abraham was—I am.” We live one phase of 
it, at least, in the procession from the gates of birth 
to the gates of death. Then the door swings open, 
and we go on. It is life, life, life—every step of the 
way! That is the Easter Glory. 

I will not permit myself to worry, therefore, over 
the fact of physical death. Sooner or later we all face 
it. ‘We fall like autumn leaves’”—says the fragment 
of an old ritual—‘“‘We fall like autumn leaves to enrich 
our mother earth.” 

I shall concern myself only with the place of 
death in the evolution of life. One night last Easter- 
tide we caught over the radio one sentence which 
deserves to be passed on. Mr. Alfred Martin of the 
Ethical Society was speaking on the meaning of human 
life—and came at last to the problem of death. He 
had no dogmas to offer; he gave his hearers no ready- 
made solutions. He offered them this inevitable 
choice: “‘Life,” said he, “is a progressive ad Parnas- 
sum. We must choose between living like immortals, 
or living like the day-fly, dead at nightfall.” He told 
us that, on one occasion, Dr. Pritchett had an in- 
teresting experience on the Gemmi Pass. He in- 
quired the way to a certain village. ‘‘Where is so- 
and-so?”’ he asked a lad. “I do not know,” said the 
boy, “but there is the path.” He pointed to a small 
trail which wound its way around the cliff and seemed 
to disappear. And the great educator learned that 
morning a lesson which we do well to remember to- 
day. “You do not have to see your destination wf you 
are on the right road.” 

So Easter is to me the Day of the Open Door. 
To use the story of the Alps, it is the trail out of life 
into life. I find it very easy to bridge the biological 
fact. It offers no greater mystery to me—as a layman 
in science—than does the biological fact of birth. “If 
biological life,” says Rufus Jones, “can pass over the 
slender bridge of microscopic germ plasm and carry 
over that feeble bridge the traces of habit and feature, 
the curve of nose and the emotional tone of some far- 
off dead ancestor, and all the hereditary gains of the 
past, may we not count upon the permanence of that 
in us which.allies us to that Infinite Spirit who is even 
now the invisible environment of all that we see or 
touch?” 

Death, then, is the right road to life. And to 
us who feel this Easter comfort, life is just what Mr. 
Alfred Martin told us, “‘a progressive ad Parnassum.” 
Dr. Samuel Johnson once said, “It does not matter 
how a man dies, but how he lives.” I can not agree. 
It may be true that the way a man lives may help de- 
termine how he is to die. But it does matter how 
a man dies. I do not want to slink into the grave as 
some driven slave. I do not want to rush toward 
death as toward some haven of safety and make it an 
escape from the responsibilities of life. I do not want 
to face death as one faces something inexorable and 
unavoidable with a stoic endurance. I want to look 
toward death as the gate of Parnassus, as the door 
into life’s graduate school. I want to think of death 
as the answer to all the questions and the solvent of 
all the riddles that have been too much for me here. 

Let us not misunderstand. We are only deeply 
and truly human when we confess to each other that 
we want to keep the family circle unbroken just as 
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long as possible. That ought to be taken for granted. 
But life will have its way with us sometime. Sooner 
or later the circle breaks. There is, as we say, a va- 
cant chair. What shall I say then? 

I do not know how you feel about it, but as for 
me, the whole Easter spirit is a delusion and a lie, if 
I permit myself to believe that death really breaks the 
circle. That is one thing which death can not do. 
There is no vacant chair for the spirit. I covet for 
myself the grace that will help me bear such personal 
grief whenever and however it comes—in the strength 
of the great Challenger of Death. My loved ones, 
then, are not dead but alive. They are not far away 
but are very near. We make much of the flesh, but we 
have not lived to any purpose if we have not discovered 
that flesh is a barrier to a real communion of spirit. 
Unquestionably the Presence of the Living Spirit of 
Christ was a finer incentive in the lives of the early 
Christians than the visible presence of the Man of 
Galilee. Jesus recognized this himself. “It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away.” This is what the 
exile of Patmos meant when he put the heartening 
words into the lips of Christ: “I am the first and the 
last, and the living One: and I was dead and behold 
I am alive unto the ages and ages and I have the keys 
of death and Hades.’’ 

It is my custom to read frequently a little poem 
which says all that I have tried to say and more. It 
will mean everything to you, or it will mean nothing. 
When the poet read this bit of verse to the girls at 
Wellesley, they asked him to interpret, and very 
sensibly he refused. It is one of the things that can 
not be interpreted. It speaks to each heart in its 
own tongue. If there is no place for mysticism in our 
lives, the words will be meaningless. If we have— 
what we found to be possible the other evening—the 
““ntellect of the skeptic and the heart of a mystic,” 
then the poem will keep the fragrance and beauty of 
the Easter hope alive in your soul. I am speaking of 
“The Listeners,” by Walter de la Mare. It phrases 
for me the assurance of the spiritual presence of those 
who have passed to where ‘“‘beyond these voices there 
is peace.” 

“Ts there anybody there?’’ said the Traveler, 

Knocking on the moonlit door; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor; 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the Traveler’s head: 

And he smote upon the door again a second time; 

“Ts there anybody there?’’ he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveler; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 

Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 

Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men; 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveler’s call. 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
"Neath the starred and leafy sky; 
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For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head: 
“Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 
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Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake: 

Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


Christian Unity 


mI; have been permitted to see an exchange 

of letters between one of our younger and 

one of our older ministers, and we have 
nO asked the privilege of printing the sub- 

Cand portions of both as a contribution to the pres- 

ent discussion. 

The Young Man to the Old One 


Dear 


This letter is a matter of conscience. I feel so deeply in- 
debted to you for all your many kindnesses that I want a com- 
plete understanding to exist between us on important issues. I 
wish that we might always travel in the same pathways, but if 
it comes to a point where we must separate, let there be previous 
understanding. 

The crux of the whole matter, of course, is that I can not 
follow you and Dr. van Schaick on this matter of the future of 
our church. I will admit, of course, that liberal orthodoxy has 
made remarkable strides and has broken away from the narrow 
minded past, and yet that is not enough. If liberal orthodoxy 
has caught up to a certain point, the truly liberal church should 
be, and in large part is, far ahead of that point by now. It 
seems to me that the orthodox churches, having caught up to a 
certain point, are just as determined to halt at that point as any 
of the older churches were. 

I believe that we need a thoroughgoing reinterpretation 
and restatement of religion, as well as a more complete and more 
consistent application. The phraseology, the method, the aim, 
the content, need to be made real and alive to modern men and 
women, interpreted in modern terms. The only churches I 
know of engaged consciously in this task are the Unitarian and 
our own. I am for church unity, but not at the price of much 
that we have labored for. Hence, I am not only sympathetic 
toward the Lowell proposals but impatient for the consumma- 
tion of their objectives. 

Now I want to say this. If in your move for church unity 
you will include the Unitarians and be as enthusiastic about 
them as about the Congregationalists, I willsay Amen. I would 
gladly see a combined Unitarian-Universalist-Congregational 
movement. I believe that the Congregationalists would furnish 
that warmth which some of the Unitarians, and Universalists 
too, may lack, and the Unitarians would contribute that ag- 
gressive pioneer spirit which is just as essential. But the objec- 
tion is obvious. The Congregationalists wouldn’t listen to it. 
Only a very, very few would at any rate. And many of the 
Unitarians are afraid of Congregational orthodoxy. And with 
reason. And so if there is any uniting to do, let us unite with 
our nearest neighbors, the Unitarians. This thing can not be 
accomplished over night. But let’s do something now. Let 
these two unite now. And maybe in fifty or seventy-five years 
we can unite with the Congregationalists. 

My very best wishes always, 


The Old Man to the Young One 


My dear 

Your oe is exactly what I should have expected from 
you, and I deeply appreciate it. I do not need to tell you how 
much I reciprocate your wish that ‘‘we might always travel in 
the same pathways,’’ but I am wholly unable to see any reason 
for present or probable separation. 


It is nearly twenty years ago that a group which then in- 
cluded Walter Rauschenbusch, Washington" Gladden, Josiah 
Strong, and others, undertook to see what could be done toward 
finding not merely a more inclusive basis of fellowship but one 
which would seem more definitely and positively Christian, par- 
ticularly in its emphasis on the application of the teachings 
of Jesus to the problems of modern life. That group were 
among those who first emphasized social service, and their 
successors have been constantly concerned with what we all 
feel to be a needed revitalization of organized religion. 

It soon became apparent that some at least of the historic 
sectarian separations were obsolete, not only because ideas had 
changed but even more because emphasis had shifted from other- 
world theology to this-world sociology. As Walter Rauschen- 
busch used to put it, he was more concerned with getting heaven 
into men than getting men into heaven. 

You probably know that no small part of the active support 
of the ultra-theological controversies came in those days from 
those who had the best or the worst of personal reasons for 
objecting to the church having anything to say about the twelve- 
hour day in the steel mills or the adulteration of food of a pack- 
ingcombine. That particular phase of the social struggle is largely 
over, but it’s taking a somewhat different turn now. Those 
who are increasingly conscious that they themselves are socially 
and economically over-privileged are gladly welcoming the 
insistence that liberalism can be safely and comfortably limited 
to theology. It is still, as always, far easier to say than to do. 

Now so far as the specific question raised by your letter 
goes, I do not know a present or past member of our Commis- 
sion, nor any of the intelligent liberals of other denominations 
with whom I have discussed this matter, who would be inter- 
ested in, much less satisfied with, a mere denominational union, 
whatever the denominations involved. The ecclesiastical 
politicians who are talking that in various denominations to-day 
are of a totally different stripe and outlook. It was absolutely 
agreed and clearly understood from the beginning that what- 
ever basis was adopted, whatever new fellowship grew out of 
these conferences, it must be so catholic that any one who stayed 
out would be self-excluded, but that implied that those who did 
not wish to be catholic would exclude themselves, whatever 
their particular ism. 

Speaking for myself personally, I should find it most dif- 
ficult to stay in a Universalist Church that so lost its own sense 
of the universals as to make an exclusive and excluding alliance 
with anybody. What I am primarily interested in is not in new 
mechanics but old dynamics, a recovery—a rediscovery per- 
haps—of what was implied in Jesus’ “Follow me,’’ and I refuse 
to have read into that simple call to the brotherhood of service 
either orthodox connotations or radical negations. 

I most heartily and sincerely agree with your statement 
that “I would gladly see a combined Unitarian-Universalist- 
Congregational movement,” but I would not be much interested 
in it if that were all. That movement will be worth while, 
if it comes—and in my belief there isn’t any real chance of its 
coming—only as Unitarians and Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists become something more than is implied in the best 
connotations of all those words. I repeat a prophecy made 
twenty years ago, that the passions of controversy will be over- 
come only by the passion for service. 

Most sincerely yours, 
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Pageantry--Why Use It? 


Maude B. Foster 


®\VEN the most careless of observers must have 
noticed how much more business firms are 
now appealing to the eye, in their advertise- 
ments, than formerly. A highly colored 
picture, a striking sketch, a few graphic words, and 
the sign is complete. Once seen it is not likely to be 
forgotten; it carries the idea almost instantly. 

We are beginning to realize that religious ideas, 
especially with the young, can be conveyed far more 
illuminatingly through that which appeals to the eye 
than to the ear; accordingly, we are returning to a 
method employed by the church in medieval times. 
Symbolic representations at Christmas, at Easter, 
and* at’ other special periods were used to convey 
Biblical truths to a people living more in their im- 
agination and their emotions than in their intellects. 
The wonderful success of these representations we 
know. 

The dramatic instinct is strong in the child; he 
imagines himself to be any one, anything, and the 
vividness: of what he thus sees and feels inwardly 
almost at once takes the form of action. 

Now, pageantry depends upon the imagination. 
It is a form of drama that can easily be put into effect. 
As the word is now used, we may say that pageantry 
is a composite spectacle depending upon processions, 
massed groupings or tableaux, and carrying a story or 
a truth through the costuming, colors and positions, 
supplemented by a reader or readers, who by con- 
tinuous explanation make understandable at any 
and every moment what is going on. In this way it 
partakes somewhat of the old Greek drama, where 
through the voices of the chorus the scenes upon the 
almost bare stage are explained; then, too, the modern 
pageant—at least as used by the churches—takes on 
something of the nature of the miracle play, and 
something, too, of the character of those historical 
representations which are so common in “Merrie 
Wueland.” 

The greatest value of pageantry in the church 
s¢h00l is the effect produced on those taking part. 
If they enter into the characters, then by that very 
fact they look at life with different eyes; they are 
themselves plus. Sympathy is deepened in them; 
they begin to understand the motives, purposes and 
difficulties of others, as they did not before. 

Pageantry then, of the right sort, produces a re- 
ligious effect upon actors and audience; it enriches 
the understanding of those forces which struggle for 
supremacy within our own selves; not only does it do 
that but it makes the actor more nearly like the charac- 
ter he is representing. 

The story is told of a church school teacher who 
had in her class a vigorous boy who had one great 
weakness: he would tell at times barefaced lies, ab- 
solute untruths. The teacher was almost in despair, 
as all the Sunday teaching regarding the enormity of 
falsehood seemed to influence this boy but slightly, if 
at all. In the month of February it was decided to 
have a play or simple drama that should illustrate 
the love of country, or patriotism. By a happy 


thought the teacher recommended her “‘incorrigible”’ 
to be cast as George Washington. Over and over 
again at rehearsals it was necessary for this boy to 
repeat the line, ‘Father, you know I can not tell a 


ees 


If what we think or do we tend to become, is so, 
as psychologists assert, then it can be easily realized 
how this boy, through his strong imagination, which, 
after all, was largely the cause of his wild falsehoods, 
became, in thought and feeling, more and more like 
Washington, and broke himself, to a great degree, of 
his tendency to misstate—to lie. 

Church schools, I may be told, are for instruction. 
True, but it does not follow that the best method of 
instruction is the oral method—teaching by question 
and answers. Abstract truths have little hold upon 
the young. They may repeat, parrot-like, the golden- 
text or Biblical passages, but usually they learn these 
under stress or for the sake of reward, and the words 
convey little real meaning to their consciousness. 
Too often do they look upon the Sunday teaching as 
a task which they would gladly be rid of if possible. 

Even for older folks it is found more and more 
difficult to place them, in imagination, back in the 
Palestine of 2,000 years ago, so different in every re- 
spect from the America of 1929. How then can we 
hope with the average untrained teacher to produce 


a realistic effect and to awaken interest in the things. 


far off? 

Through pageantry Biblical characters are re- 
vivified. As they pass across the stage they are 
alive—real to the beholder. They become intimate, 
they lose their vagueness and ever afterwards are re- 
membered. 

Pageantry not only appeals to the emotions but 
it strengthens the esthetic. Especially is this true 
in regard to color, grouping, lighting, general effect. 
It satisfies, in part, the desire for the rich and the 
beautiful. It also helps in other ways. In all our 
lives there is much sameness, in school, in business, in 
the routine of the household—what may be called 
the present mechanization of life. We need escape, 
something that will satisfy the creative impulse, the 
longing for color, movement and beauty. With small 
effort, compared to the rich results obtained, the 
pageant does this. 

Let us take for illustration the idea of purity, of 
consecration, of high aim. How better can these vir- 
tues be made to seem essential than in the pageant of 
Sir Galahad? Or the quest for truth, the service of 
love, the miracle of success through failure, of victory 
in defeat, of finding life by losing self. All this made 
vivid by the moving pageantry of the life of Arta- 
ban, “the Other Wise Man.” 

Surely the time has come for us to put away our 
timidities and to introduce into our church schools 
those methods which are not only approved by the 
experience of the business man but also are sure to 
awaken interest in our children and give them new 
incentives. 

Norwich, Conn. 
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Humanism 
J. H. Crooker 


VERY heartily approve the editorial in the 

Christian Leader entitled “Dr. Dietrich in 

Boston.” The spirit is fine and the argumenta- 

tion clear and strong. I have been greatly 
disturbed by the recent growth of this miscalled 
“humanism”? among so-called liberals. But I have 
refrained from entering the controversy. However, 
the other day I yielded to temptation and sent the 
Christian Register a short article. I am now writing 
these lines, not for publication, but in a purely per- 
sonal way to assure you of my appreciation. * 

The humanism of the nobler representatives of 
the movement known as the Revival of Learning, the 
humanism of the great philanthropists like Howard 
Pinel and Baron von Vaght (to name only a few), 
the creative message of the great Channing, fruiting 
in the varied humanitarian efforts of the past hundred 
years—here is a radically different humanism which 
was gloriously theistic. 

But these present “humanists,” like Dietrich, 
Reese, Slaten, Hodgin and others, represent an out- 
look upon the universe and human life which is quite 
another matter. Why they keep the word ‘‘religion” 
and remain in the church is to me a surprising and a 
disquieting mystery. Clear thinking ought to lead 
them to drop the word “‘religion.”’ 

These men seem to lack the historical sense. As 
a result they are blind to the vast dynamic of the 
God-consciousness. If they had historic information 
and insight they would be saved from many serious 
errors, and the people whom they influence from much 
needless confusion and heartache. 

For instance: Buddha tried to redeem the world 
without God, but the millions in India, in the end, 
would have none of it. The people of Eastern Christen- 
dom and their pagan neighbors were dying in the 
sixth century from the dry-rot of senseless idolatry 
and equally senseless speculations about the Godhead. 
Then uprose Mohammed with a tremendous God- 
conviction, which, though crude in many ways, 
spread with marvelous rapidity and accomplished 
vast results. 

A half century ago, Felix Adler and a group of 
choice souls started a movement to redeem the human 
race by Ethical Culture, destitute of any thought of 
God. A few years before this a movement was started 
by an illiterate man in London, whose only dynamic 
was a mighty experience of God which he applied to 
the submerged “tenth.” The humanism of Adler has 
made no impression upon the world. The applica- 
tion of General Booth’s God-consciousness to dis- 
tressed and depraved men and women through the 
Salvation Army, has produced a world-wide harvest 
of rescue and helpfulness. Here is a humanism which 
is powerful for goodness because rooted in God. The 
fruitage of foreign missions, in spite of some serious 
limitations, is a splendid demonstration of the same 
great truth. 

*Consent for publication generously given. Dr. Crooker 
is one of the most eminent of Unitarian preachers and writers. 


Consider for a moment the wholesale wreckage 
that will follow provided the teachings of these human- 
ists are generally applied to human life. All the 
sacred books of the great religions must be aban- 
doned and put in cold storage away from the hands 
of coming generations! The eyes of the Sistine 
Madonna must be blotted out and the dome of St. 
Peter’s pulled down! All hymn books must be closed 
and all organs silenced, for their pipes uplifted were 
to sound forth the praises of Almighty God. The 
Beatitudes must be abandoned as parts of a vicious 
superstition, and the Master who taught them must 
be shorn of glory and honor, because he foolishly 
put love of God before love of man! The pen must 
be drawn through every line of all the great master- 
pieces of the world’s poets wherein the thought of 
God appears, blotting pages often wet with the tears 
of penitence and also often illuminated with smiles of 
joy and victory! What a vast havoc among the most 
precious and sacred achievements of mankind. And 
this would be only the beginning of the ruin that 
would follow the acceptance of these theories. 

I have been a preacher for over fifty-seven years, 
with large contact with men and women of negative 
and radical beliefs, serving chiefly in the states of 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Montana, and Mas- 
sachusetts, and also speaking, more or less, in nearly 
all the other states of our nation. My experiences 
with students have been wide and intimate, having 
labored with those at Ann Arbor and Madison for 
nearly twenty years, and doing work also in nine 
other college towns, including quite a period in Cam- 
bridge, England. 

And what, in brief, is the lesson of these years? 
The discoveries are uniform, clear and impressive. 
The fruit in life shows that the soul yearns for the 
thought of God, finding peace, joy and victory in it. 
It is the natural equipment of the soul for its highest 
life and best services. Far and wide, I have seen per- 
sonal character lost and churches destroyed by aban- 
doning faith in God. Never have I seen a human life 
rescued from sin or a church made successful by a 
humanism without God. The following record has 
cast a black shadow over my days: nine of the churches 
that I have organized or saved from disaster have 
been ruined by lack of faith in God. Surely such an 
appeal to experience is decisive, for along this highway 
runs the spirit and method of science. The warning 
ie these facts give is both impressive and melan- 
choly. 


* * * 


It was a very hot day and the guide in the crowded bus 
had just about reached the end of his tether. But he had his 
living to earn. Suddenly he noticed they were passing a newly 
erected monument. “On your right,’’ he shouted, pointing with 
his arm, “‘on your right you see a statue, unveiled last week to 
a noble cause.”’ 


“And what does it stand for?’ asked a troublesome old 


- gentleman. 


“Because it would look silly lying down,’ snapped the 
guide.—Boston Globe. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BAPTISTS READ US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It pleased me when I read in the Leader of Jan. 12 that other 
Baptist people enjoyed it, as I have been passing mine over to a 
Baptist lady for two years and I think she enjoys it. At least 
she has not told me to quit. I hope the next time “Johannes”’ 
comes to the White Mountains he will not pass by Whitefield. 
It is a very pretty town and worth going a few miles around to 
see. 

Grace F. Pratt. 


Whitefield, N. H. 


* * 


THE BACKING THAT COUNTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing herewith ten subscriptions for the Leader, 
with my check for $16.25 in payment for the same. I am sorry 
that every member is not a subscriber: may be sometime we can 
make it possible. ; 

May I add just a word in personal appreciation of our paper. 
I know of no one with whom I am not personally acquainted 
from whom I have learned so much as I have from you, through 
the Leader. Your fine sense of fair play and real tolerance have 
helped me to try to be more that way too. Your open-mindedness 
as seen in giving full scope to criticism made of you personally is 
the finest spirit I have known, and personally (while I often dis- 
agree with you) I do not feel that any unkind criticism is de- 
served by you. I believe we have a paper the equal of any 
journal of its kind, and that our Editor is the peer of any. 

H. C. Ledyard. 

Hutchinson, Kansas. 


* * 


READING THE HYMNS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of the brief sketch of Dr. Cyrus H. Fay, the first 
settled minister of the Washington church, in the ‘‘Cruising’’ of 
Feb. 2, permit the relation of an incident that while interesting 
in itself is suggestive of a detail in our church services that 
to my mind might be considered to advantage by many of our 
ministers. Dr. Fay was an accomplished elocutionist, and it 
was his practise to read at length the hymns used in his services. 
When he died the Methodist Christian Advocate, published in 
New York, the leading paper of that denomination, contained an 
editorial by Dr. J. M. Buckley, likewise the leading editor of the 
denomination, in which while emphasizing his different theo- 
logical standpoint he acknowledged his great obligation to Dr. 
Fay as being the first to impress him with the value in a well 
rounded religious service of the effective reading of the hymns. 
How often at the close of a sermon, instead of a perfunctory 
announcement of a hymn by number, would an expressive read- 
ing of the hymn itself containing the thought of the sermon re- 
expressed in poetic form add greatly to its effect. 

H.E.W. 


Lee? 


CHANGES IN TEXAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to commend your stand on Christianity versus de- 
nominationalism. The Christian way of life should come first 
with us. 

Let us stick close to the way and not to any set.statement 
or creed. While I would like to see the principles of Universalism 
prevail, if there is a better form or name which would quickly 
bring the desired result I am for it. 

Let us not only show the way but be doers also. 

In reading an old book, I came across the little slip I am 
enclosing, and it brings up memories of the past. You will note 
it tells of a Convention to be held in April, 1909, about twenty 
years ago. I was State Superintendent then, although a lay- 
man. I had a small hand press and did a large part of my mis- 


sionary work with it. Brother Barker and I were doing our little 
best to revive Universalism in Texas. The older workers had 
passed away and we were the link with the past. A few years be- 
fore we had resolved to at least keep up the old organization of 
a State Convention. I think Brother Barker’s desire to bring 
up his children as Universalists was the one big idea back of the 
revival. He was then County Judge of Fisher County, and 
Brother Brooks had not applied for a license. 

Now Barker and I are still in the same positions, Brooks 
has stepped out, and we are fixing to install a man as Superin- 
tendent who in those days was with his parents out in Fisher 
County listening to Brother Barker as he expounded Universal- 
ism. Many have been the changes, but I can see where Spirit 
of the Eternal has been leading us on to ever better things. 
I am looking forward to the day when Leonard Prater will give 
whole-hearted service to the Master, and we shall see the fruits 
of our labors. 

W. H. Rollins. 
Cleburne, Texas. 
* * 


DOES NOT APPROVE STOPPING THE PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find $2.50 for renewal of my subscription 
to the Leader. It is a “‘leader’’ in the fullest sense of the term. 
It was never better: it is well-edited, religious, Christian and 
deeply human. Human nature is not the same in all of us, and 
diversity is what God intended, and is what will move the wheels 
of progress. I read a number of weeklies and monthly magazines, 
but the Leader gives me the broadest, sanest and fullest views of 
life—essentials for noble living. It is read as soon as it is re- 
ceived and gives me an evening’s pleasure and deep food for 
thought, which is profitable in many ways. Many an article 
I have read a second time. 

I can not understand how a Universalist (universalist) 
can discontinue a subscription for reasons usually given. 

Rayam S. Moyer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


MUST REVIVE FAITH IN ‘‘MESSIANISM’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sorry for the turn that Reactions have taken. Perhaps, 
though, they serve a purpose in revealing what appears to be a 
weakness of the Universalist Church. I had about come to the 
conclusion that I have held to a delusion in my fond hope that 
the faith of Universalism would cure orthodox ‘“‘Christians’’ of 
their uncharitableness; but of late I am inclined to the opinion 
that there is a lack of faith in Universalism among Universalists. 

Years ago your ministers did build their own churches. 
Why don’t they do it to-day? Why are there so many people 
in this enlightened nation who do not know that there is such a 
church or faith in existence as yours? I have inquired of quite 
a number of people in Montana, California, and Oregon, and 
have found only one person acquainted with your church or 
message. 

As many modernists have gone too far and drifted into 
humanism so, I believe, many of your number have gone too far 
in conclusions concerning the nature of Christ. If you could 
once more revive faith in the Gospel story you would see new 
life. I admit that this does not affect the principles of Chris- 
tianity; but it does affect faith in the reality of Christianity. 
There is something about faith in Christ that gives a devotion 
to the cause of humanity that no amount of humanism can give. 
Has humanism or modern Universalism produced a Livingstone? 

In denying the doctrine of messianism, one’s faith in the 
trustworthiness of the Bible is almost certain to be shattered. 


* With the Bible testimony made of no effect, there is little evi- 


dence of the final harmony of all souls with God—nature teaches 
the survival of the fittest rather than the survival of all. You 
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are left to fall back upon the mystic’s convictions, and in that 
you have no more evidence than can be claimed for hundreds of 
conflicting doctrines. 

If Edison were to make the claim that he is in communica- 
tion with the inhabitants of Mars by a combination of radio and 
mental telepathy, would that man’s word constitute evidence of 
little value? Christ claimed to be the Messiah. Is it not pos- 
sible that modernists have gone too far in assuming to know 
more about the greatest of men than he knew about himself, 
though they are separated from him by nearly two thousand 
years? What is the word of the Man Christ worth? 

Making fair allowance for the fallibility of the Bible writers, 
I believe that there is more evidence for the reality of the Gospel 
story than against. (Forgive me if I have misjudged your 
church.) 

Clifford Schrammeck. 

R. 2, Linnton, Ore. 


* * 


PLEASE TELL JOHANNES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please tell Johannes that I went the trip with him to Salem 
and Marblehead, and while I could not visit these old familiar 
places in body, yet I enjoyed much a mental visitation under the 
splendid guidance of Johannes. 

By the way, why not have Johannes come up and write 
the story of the old Oxford church? That church is now but the 
monument of a great past. But the old church has some his- 
torical incidents that would interest Johannes and help him to 
interest his hearers. 

And he might take in Charlton, also. Until our church met 
the doom of fire there were some things that could well be writ- 
ten up. 

If Johannes comes to Charlton he will find a card on our 
door latch with the word “‘Welcome’’ on it. 

Edgar W. Preble. 

Charlton, Mass. 

* * 


SOME QUESTIONS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Bertha G. Woods in the Leader of Feb. 16 asks me some 
questions which are very pertinent; but I know that every line 
is precious in the Leader, and so I condense as much as possible, 
assuring this sister that I have preached for thirty years the 
gospel as I know it, and will be frank and truthful. 

In the statement referred to about the Messianic claims, I 
was giving especially the statements of the most eminent modern 
scholar of New Testament history, Prof. Shirley Jackson Case of 
the University of Chicago, in his book, “Jesus—a New Biog- 
raphy.’”’ The best way would be to read this book, as one can 
not infringe upon the courtesy of the Leader to give its various 
arguments. 

Mrs. Woods asks why I quote the story of the woman taken 
in adultery as being more historical than the rest of the Fourth 
Gospel. This too is simply a question of scholarship. The story 
is considered not a part of but of much earlier tradition than the 
Johannine gospel. One can see it is not of the spirit of the rest 
of this mystical, theological, individualistic picture, to which we 
owe so much—the book of John. This book is a masterpiece in 
its way. But if Jesus generally spoke in his life as the Synoptics 
bear record, he certainly did not speak as recorded in John. 

How did these books come to us? Briefly, Mark is con- 
sidered by all modern students as the oldest, and Mark was al- 
most all copied by Matthew and Luke, who changed as we change 
a little in telling a story. We do not know who wrote Matthew 
or who wrote Luke. A few years ago it was thought that Luke 
used medical terms, but later scholarship shows this to be en- 
tirely fanciful. He used the ordinary Greek, not that of a physi- 
cian. I have had to revise many of the former things I was 
taught about the Gospels. If either ‘‘Luke’’ or “Matthew” 
was an eyewitness he would not copy Mark. Mark was a dis- 
ciple of Peter. 
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Concerning the claim of the sinlessness of Jesus, Prof. E. F. 
Scott of Union Theological Seminary, an orthodox scholar and 
the strongest opponent of liberal Christianity to-day, said to me 
in private conversation very frankly, that we do not have data 
to know whether Jesus was sinless or not. 

The impuication of the story of the woman taken in sin, if 
we are not prejudging, is that Jesus did not condemn the women 
for the reason that he himself had sinned. If any one else had 
said these words, we would reason logically and naturally that 
his meekness caused him to put himself with other men. 

I think we ministers are largely to blame, for the dilemma 
that many laymen find themselves in at the present time on the 
Scriptures. We have called the Bible the Word of God; we know 
that many stories in the Old Testament are not. But fearing 
that to dig up the tares would also dig up the wheat, we have 
ignored that real honest fact of the Bible being a human book. 

Now, university professors like the scintillating and sparkling 
Barnes, not interested in religion as we are, will cause us endless 
trouble. Why not let the truth be told about the Bible? It is 
great enough to ask favors of no one. 

Jesus never wrote any words that we possess to-day. All 
we have is hearsay, books written generations after his life, and 
the story told to meet that day’s problems. The gospels are 
sermonic stuff, not history per se. If Mark was written a genera- 
tion after Jesus died, which is simply a collection of Peter’s 
sermons as his clerk Mark remembered them, why think this 
collection, the base of the Synoptic Gospels, is infallible? 

Of course Jesus was exalted. First as man, then as Messiah, 
then as Son of God, then as second person of the Adorable 
Trinity. The earliest record says he disclaimed being good, and 
said God alone was good. But many loving hearts can not be- 
lieve him human and fallible. May God help these sincere 
disciples to come into the greater universe with as little pain 
as possible. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

* * 
THANKS FOR EDITORIALS 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Thanks for first two editorials in the last issue of the Leader. 
in fact, thanks always for the Leader. But the editorials referred 
to seem to me to hit what was aimed at with more than the usual 
degree of accuracy and force. 

Ella Battle. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 

* * 
MANY EFFICIENT PROPRIETOR CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of your nameless correspondents has objected re- 
cently in your columns to my letter printed on the editorial page 
of the Boston Transcript Dec. 7. It was headed: ‘No Valid Trans- 
fer of Titles.” As matter of fact, several proprietors in the 
“million-dollar church”’ referred to share my views. 

With no selfish motive, we conscientiously feel (as I stated 
in the Boston Transcript Feb. 9) that “the proprietor system makes 
for safety of capital investments and trust funds long estab- 
lished, and for stable policies.” A well-known Boston lawyer, 
long identified with another rich proprietor church on Boylston 
Street (which, by the way, is a model of efficiency) happened to 
read my letter, and writes me a personal letter strongly endorsing 
my view. 


Hosea S. Ballou. 


* * 


NOW UNDERSTANDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here’s my check for $2.50. I enjoy the Leader (Universalist 
or Christian) better than any other paper I read. I was pleased 
to receive the picture of the editor, and I now understand why 
a i“ © about having it in the Leader. But then he can’t 

elp it. 


W. H. Waterbury. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE HEART OF OUR MESSAGE 


If we could only be sure of God! If we could only put our 
finger on Him, and say, “‘There He is!’’ If there were only some 
infallible magic, rite, or sacrament, by which we might win His 
help! If there were only in our world to-day some Teacher, Rab- 
bi, Master, Lord, to whom we might turn for the word of eter- 
nal life that would, with certainty, lead us up to God! 

But there isn’t. 

In records of earlier days we may read how men have found 
God, have heard His voice, and have done His will, in such 
measure as they were able to understand it. And from those 
records we can draw many helpful hints as to ways in which we 
may be able to do the same. But there is no guarantee of suc- 
cess. It all depends upon us. 

We have lost the old anchorage. Some souls are pitifully 
striving to get back to them, even though the anchorages them- 
selves have disappeared. Funtamentalism; the lure of an Es- 
tablished Church, an infallible Book or an infallible Man-—all are 
attempts to cast anchor in harbors which served and saved an 
earlier generation, but which no longer afford a haven from the 
sweeping winds and waves of modern science and prosperity. 

In such a world there echoes Philip’s ery, ‘‘Show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” 

Men have never agreed on a definition, or description, of 
God. A multitude of theologies have contradicted one another, 
even in their common search for truth. The words we use in 
phrasing them mean different things to each of us because of our 
different backgrounds, experiences, temperaments, understand- 
ings. But all are attempts to tell about God. 

No one can know God for some one else. No one can put 
God into words for some one else. We must find Him, each of us 
for himself, and each in his own way. 

God is so much greater than our definitions, greater than 
our figures of speech, like “‘Our Father,’’ greater than our thought 
and feeling that reach out after Him. And yet in some fashion 
that no one has explained we may know God. It takes intel- 
lect, for there must be the thought of God. But it takes emo- 
tion, too, an inner response to the beauty and order and mystery 
of the world. But most of all it takes the living of a life in which 
one ‘thinks God’s thoughts after Him,”’ feels his heart quick- 
ened by the throbbing life in the soul of the world, and works 
with God to build righteousness and brotherhood and strength 
of soul into the fabric of human life. 

And in that process, little by little, but more and more, the 
heart of a man becomes attuned to God. 

Therein is the possibility, and the promise, of the final 
harmony of all souls with Him. 

Stanley Manning. 


* * 


EASTER 1929 CLASS OF BUILDERS 
We announced some time ago the formation of the Easter 
Class of Builders of the National Memorial Church in Washing- 
ton. Following is a list of those who have enrolled in this Class 
by giving one or more Buildings Stone as memorials to the dead 
or tributes to the living.. The names of the donors as well as 
those whom they honor appear in this list. 


1533. Richard H. Lee, Weedsport, N. Y. 
Cornelia A. Lee. 

1534. Ethel M. Johnson, Lynn, Mass. 

1535. Rev. G. W. Penniman, Marlboro, Mass. 

1586. Evangeline F. Baker, Malden, Mass. 
Clifford Julian Baker. 

1537. George E. Marshall, Lowell, Mass. 

1538. Emily L. Crowell, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Annie M. Holmes. 

1589. George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. Kate L. Carr. 

1540. Ermina Ward, Concord, N. H. 


1541, 
1542. 


1543. 


1544. 


1545. 


1546. 


1547. 


1548. 


1549. 


1550. 


1551. 


1552. 


1553. 


1554. 
1555. 


1556. 


1557. 


1558. 


Mrs. L. W. Stott, Franklin, Mass. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Grace EH. Hill. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Richard D. Hill. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Emily D. Hill. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Emily F. Hill. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Anna F. Hill. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Lillian F. Smith. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Robert E. Hiil. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. : 
William D. Dennis. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. L. Augusta Dennis. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Annie S. Hill. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Henry G. Hubon. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Hubon. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 
Margaret Gardner Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
Howard E. Raymond. 
Margaret Gardner Walker, New Haven, Conn. - 
Mrs. Anna K. Swalm. 
Margaret Gardner Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
Joseph K. Gardner. 
Foster C. Small, M. D., Belfast, Me. 
Mrs. Hattie E. Small. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Renfrew, Haverhill, Mass. 
Stuart Spaulding Renfrew. 
Katharine H. Johnson, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. A. Gerirude Earle. 
Anna J. Prescott Mission Circle, Universalist Church, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Harriett Loehlin. 


_ James G. Pirie, Barre, Vt. 


Barbara Dunn Hitchner, Orono, Me. 
Zibiah Harvey Ring. 
Lillian Dunn Sayford, Vineland, N. J. 
Zibiah Harvey Ring. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Brown, New Madison, O. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Bergmann, Washington, D. C. 
Winifred Barton Racine, Bartonville, Il. 
Mrs. Mary Anne Barton. 
Dr. and Mrs. G. H. Bonnell, Worthington, O. 
George, Beltye and Margaret Bonnell. 
E. Walter Jongejan, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Louisa S. May, Chicago, Ill. 
Susan Eleanor May. 
Mrs. H. C. Ladd, Barre, Vt. 
John L. Clark. 
Mrs. Georgia C. Hill, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Rev. J. S. Cantwell, D. D. , 
Miss Jessie A. Cantwell, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Orphia E. Cantwell. 
Alice W. Stokes, Southold, N. Y. 
Silas H. Cornwell, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Ida Bissell Cornwell. 
Silas H. Cornwell, Hartford, Conn. 
Samuel Tudor Bissell. 
Silas H. Cornwell, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Marie Seymour Bissell. 
William Radley, Earlville, Ill. 
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1579. William Radley, Earlville, Ill. 
Susan A. Radley. 
1580. The Derthwick Family, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
John Derthwick. 
1581. Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Place. 
1582. Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass. 
Miss Nellie FH. Simpson. 
1583. Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass. 
Walter E. Parker. 
1584-1585. Ladies’ Aid, Webster, N. Y. 
Webster Universalist Church. 
1586-1587. Ladies’ Aid, Webster, N. Y. 
Webster Universalist Sunday School. 
1588. Modern Priscillas, Webster, N. Y. 
Modern Priscillas of the Webster Universalist Church. 
1589. Mrs. H. J. Driggs, Driggs, Ark. 
Truman Driggs. 
1590. Miss Ida M. Garber, Bellville, O. 
1591. Henry H. Metcalf, Concord, N. H. 
Mary J. Metcalf. 
1592-1595. Geo. W. Todd, Rochester, N. Y. 
1596. A Friend, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Eliza Shields. 
1597-1598. Mrs. Hope E. Mountfort, Nashua, N. H. 


Mr. Alvah J. Rideout. 
1599-1600. Mrs. Hope E. Mountfort, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Rideout. 
1601. Oliver A. Paine, Albion, N. Y. 
1602. Mrs. George W. Spear, Norwood, Mass. 
16038. Dr. E. Laura Meader, Lynn, Mass. 
1604. Mrs. Frederick T. Mower, East Lynn, Mass. 
1605. Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, N. H. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Shorey. 
1606. Universalist Ladies’ Society, Elgin, Ill. 
Mrs. Grace Smythe McMaster. 
1607. Universalist Ladies’ Society, Elgin, Ill. 
Miss Jone Long. 
1608. Universalist Ladies’ Society, Elgin, III. 
Miss Mary Long. 
1609. Universalist Ladies’ Society, Elgin, Ill. 
Miss Amy Smith. 
1610. Sarah W. Merchant, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. Jabez Woodman. 
1611-1612. The Get-Together Sunday School Class, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Margaret Gibson, Irene Edwards, 
Annie Uppercue, Margaret Mitchell, Laura 
Ingram, Helen Rifenburg, Lois Kephart, Cath- 
erine Nicholas, Harriet Smart, Helen Pearson, 
Beulah Pearson and Elizabeth Lewis (teacher). 


' .1613. Mrs. George H. Hopkins, Stockton Springs, Maine. 


Miss Melvina A. Patterson. 
1614. Marjorie P. Baker, Watertown, N. Y. 
Amma Case Baker. 
1615. Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Hicks, Mrs. B. F. Simmons, Miss 
Emily H. Parker, Stockton, Il. 
Rev. Leonard Warren Brigham, D. D. 
1616. L.C. Way, Galesburg, Ill. 
1617. Women’s Guild, First Universalist Church, Dexter, N. Y. 
Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed. 
1618. Women’s Guild, First Universalist Church, Dexter, N. Y. 
Mrs. Maud Harmon Reed. 
1619. Eleanor E. Burns, W. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1620. Mrs. Fred N. Hammond, Concord, N. H. 
1621. Mrs. Walter P. Pratt, Salem, Mass. 
1622. Arthur B. Rider, Syracuse, N. Y. 
George B. Clark. 
1628. Miss Susan M. Hastings, Framingham, Mass. 
John Kittredge Hastings and Mary C. Hewes. 
1624. Charles C. and Mary Andrews Conner, North Adams, 
Mass. 
Sarah Stedman Conner. 
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1625. Charles C. and Mary Andrews Conner, North Adams, 
Mass. 
Robert N. Andrews. 
1626. James E. Ryder, Malden, Mass. 
1627-1630. Charles Leighton and Mrs. Grace E. Leighton, 
Lynn, Mass. 
1631. Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Buxton, Haverhill, Mass. 
1632. Miss Alma Goodrich, Kingsley, Pa. 
1633. Mrs. Laura D. Adams, Rochester, Minn. 
1634. Miss Ada C. Cole, South Portland, Me. 
William Cole. . 
1635. George R. Bonsal, Wyncote, Pa. 
1636. Nina L. Wills, White Plains, N. Y. 
Frances J. Foster. 
1637. N. EH. Farmer and Family, Watertown, N. Y. 
N. E. Farmer and Family—Lulu Farmer, Norman 
F, Farmer, Maud Farmer, and Jay Farmer. 
1638. N. EH. Farmer, Watertown, N. Y. 
Francis Farmer and Mrs. Louisa Farmer. 
1639. N. E. Farmer, Watertown, N. Y. 
Viola Farmer. 
1640. Edward R. Harrison, Chicago, IIl. 
Mary L. Harrison. 
1641. Mrs. Julia A. Fluhrer, Oneonta, N. Y. 
1642-1643. C.J. Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Augusta Stevens Marshall. 
1644. Charles Sonntag, Joliet, Ill. 
Mary L. Sonntag. 
1645. Mrs. Carrie L. Dunham, Brattleboro, Vt. 
John Robertson. 
1646. Olive F. Pirie, Barre, Vt. 
1647. Geo. S. Atkins, Winchester, N. H. 
1648. Mrs. Bertha G. Sloan, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edward Goodman. 
1649. Mrs. Benjamin Cole, Marblehead, Mass. 
Benjamin Cole. 
1650. Mrs. Benjamin Cole, Marblehead, Mass. 
Lucinda W. Cole. 
1651. Mrs. Benjamin Cole, Marblehead, Mass. 
Benjamin Cole, Sr. 
1652. Miss Anna F. Darling, Woonsocket, R. I. 
1653. Mrs. Margaret S. Martin, Woonsocket, R. I. 
1654. Martin A. Brown, Boston, Mass. 
1655. Stanley E. Gunnison, New York, N. Y. 
1656. Mrs. Mary D. Young, Greenwood, N. Y. 
1657. Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, III. 
1658. Mrs. Maude Whitcomb Paine, Barre, Vt. 
. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Whitcomb. 
1659. Homer B. Miller, Wollaston, Mass. 
Rev. James Harry Holden. 
1660. Thos. H. Detweiller, Peoria, Ill. 
Capt. Henry Detweiller. 
1661. Thos. H. Detweiller, Peoria, Ill. 
The First Universalist Church of Peoria, Ill. 
1662. Thos. H. Detweiller, Peoria, Ill. 
Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D. 
1663. Enoch B. Kimball, Essex, Mass. 
James B. Kimball. 
1664. Enoch B. Kimball, Essex, Mass. 
Betsy Kimball. 
1665. Enoch B. Kimball, Essex, Mass. 
Emily M. Kimball. 
1666. Flora Gertrude Peterson Farrington and George Barker 
___ Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
Jacob Barker. 
1667. Flora Gertrude Peterson Farrington and George Barker 
Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
Maria L. Upton Barker. 
1668. Flora Gertrude Peterson Farrington and George Barker 
Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
George Pickman Farrington, Jr. 
1669. Flora Gertrude Peterson Farrington and George Barker 
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Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
Henrietta Hoyt Barker Farrington. 


1670. Flora Gertrude Peterson Farrington and George Barker 
Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
Herbert King Farrington. 
1671. Flora Gertrude Peterson Farrington and George Barker 
Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
Everett Stuart Farrington. 
1672-1673. Flora Gertrude Peterson Farrington and George 
Barker Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
1674. Mr. and Mrs. George Zoellner, Galesburg, Ill. 
1675-1679. Arthur P. Abbott, Dexter. Me. 
1680. Mrs. Nellie S. Stern, Middleport, N. Y. 
1681. Effie Beebe, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Garner Cady. 
1682. Effie Beebe, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mary Pinney Hyde Salisbury. 
1683. Albert Mason Briggs, Providence, R. I. 
Deacon, Albert and Lucy M. Briggs. 
1684. George A. Peabody, Cleveland, O. 
George Alvin Peabody. 
1685. George A. Peabody, Cleveland, O. 
Ann Spencer Peabody. 
1686. George A. Peabody, Cleveland, O: 
Annie Wallace Peabody. 
1687-1688. Mrs. Lizzie E. Carpenter, Salem, Mass. 
1689. Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Leathers, Woburn, Mass. 
Horace S. and Hester A. Stubbs. 
1690-1691. Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Schmitt, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1692. Everett B. James, Essex, Mass. 
1693. Mr.and Mrs. Willard B. Porter, Salem, Mass. 
Capt. and Mrs. William A. Hill. 
1694. Mr. and Mrs. Willard B. Porter, Salem, Mass. 
Mr. Frederic Porter. 
1695. Mr. and Mrs. George A. Fox, Sycamore, IIl. 
Mary E. Stevens. 
1696. William P. Roberts, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Agnes D. Roberts. 
1697. William P. Roberts, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1698. Church and Home Association of the First Universalist 
Church, Malden, Mass. 
1699. Annie D. Morrill, Dover, N. H. 
J.E.F. Cushman. 
1700. Annie D. Morrill, Dover, N. H. 
Olive S. Cushman. 
1701. Miss L. H. McKee, Cynwyd, Pa. 
Laura M. Mc Kee. 
1702. Miss L. H. McKee, Cynwyd, Pa. 
Josiah A. Mc Kee. 
1703.. Annette B. Thayer, North Providence, R. I. 
Sarah Arnold Bradford. 
1704. Ida Galbreath, Peru, Indiana. 
John Galbreath. 
1705. Minnie G. Burrows Leiser, South Bend, Indiana. 
Mrs. John Galbreath. 
1706. Ladies’ Aid Society and Sunday School of the Universalist 
Church, Schuyler Lake, N. Y. 
Miss Mary Pratt. 
1707. Universalist Ladies’ Society, Morrison, Ill. 
Universalist Church of Morrison, Ill. 
1708. E. T. Kirkland, Ellisville, Miss. 
1709. Mrs. E. T. Kirkland, Ellisville, Miss. 
1710. Mrs. Ella M. S. Tandberg, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Josiah S. Hobbs. 
1711. Mr. and Mrs. L. Leon Pressey, Santa Paula, Calif. 
1712. Mrs. Belle M. Campbell, Waldron, Ind. 
George H. Campbell. 
1713. Mrs. C. S. Lafferty, Clinton, Ill. 
Mr. J. H.L. Crumbaugh. 
1714. Mrs. C. S. Lafferty, Clinton, Ill. 


Mrs. J. H.L. Crumbaugh. 
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1715. Jane F. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y. 
Jane Underwood Ferris. 
1716. Jane F. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y. 
Julia C. Ferris. 
1717. Jane F. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mary E. Ferris Hosmer. 
1718. Jane F. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y. 
Clara Ferris Scott. 
1719. Jane F. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y. 
Isabel Ferris Metcalf. 
1720. C. Ellwood Nash, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. Charles Pitman Nash. 
1721. C. Ellwood Nash, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Wade Nash. 
1722. Mrs. Mary Bryant Wiggin, Franklin, Mass. 
Mrs. Olive Lord Grant Bryant. 
1723. Mrs. Mary Bryant Wiggin, Franklin, Mass. 
1724. William W. Sawyer, East Templeton, Mass. 
Cora D. Sawyer. 
1725. William W. Sawyer, East Templeton, Mass. 
Jennie G. Sawyer. 
1726. Mrs. George C. Terry, Southold, N. Y. 
Elizabeth B. Terry. 
1727. C.H. Cochonour, Casey, Il. 
Rebecca and David Cochonour. 
1728. Mrs. Charles F. Patterson, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Charles F. Patterson. 
1729. Mrs. Emma Starkey Case, Glendale, Calif. 
Alvin Starkey. 
1730. Mrs. Emma Starkey Case, Glendale, Calif. 
Myron F. Case. 
1731. From their children in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney H. Buttrick, Melrose, Mass. 
1732-1741. All Souls Universalist Church, Gloversville, New 
York. : 
1742. Mrs. A. W. Yates, Sausalito, Calif. 2 
Rev. Charles Franklin Patterson. 
1748. Mrs. Josephine B. Snear, Bryan, Ohio. 
F. A. Snear, M. D. 
1744. Mrs. Josephine B. Snear, Bryan, Ohio. 
1745. Mrs. Jerome Howeli, Auburn, N. Y. 
John and Susan Snyder. 
1746. Sue Perrigo Jenkins, Milo, Me. 
John H. and Annie C. Perrigo. 
1747. Miss Bertha Cobb, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Addie Pratt Cobb. 
1748. Miss Bertha Cobb, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Albert J. Cobb. j 
1749. Mrs. Albert LeBosquet, Haverhill, Mass. 
Albert LeBosquet. 
1750. Ladies’ Society Universalist Church, Southold, N. Y. 
Rev. Abram Conklin. 
1751. Ladies’ Society Universalist Church, Southold, N. Y. 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton. 
1752. Rev. and Mrs. Thomas B. Payne, Brooklyn, Conn. 
William Robinson Payne and Honorable and Mrs. 
W. Y. Robinson. 
1753. Lillian Jolleff, Rushville, Ind. 
Edward Young. 
1754. Lillian Jolleff, Rushville, Ind. 
Malinda Young. 
1755. Louise Kingman Payn, Glendale, Calif. 
Marshall Kingman. 
1756. Abbie P. Kingman, Glendale, Calif. 
Abigail F. Kingman. 
1757. Mrs. S. J. Monck, East Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Emma A. Kennan. 
1758. George H. Bowers, Canton, N. Y. 
Mary W. Bowers. 
1759. Mrs. M. A. Doran, Muncie, Ind. 


M. A. Doran. 
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1760. Geo. B. Farrington, Salem, Mass. 
Gertrude Farrington. 
1761. Luther Atwood, Lynn, Mass. 
1762. Senior Circle of King’s Daughters, Concord, N. H. 
1763. Elizabeth Etz, Concord, N. H. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Etz. 
1764. Hattie B. Collins, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mary P. Collins. 
1765. Hattie B. Collins, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mary R.S. Collins. 
1766. Mrs. Wm. Byorkman, Hartford, Conn. 
Josephine Lincoln Hills. 
1767. Irene Martin Bond and Martha Martin Salmon, Hornell, 
INAIYs 
A. Dwight Martin and Harriet E. Martin. 
1768. Mrs. Elva L. Green, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Edwin T. Green. 
1769. Mrs. Elva L. Green, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
- 1770. Rev. and Mrs. William J. Metz, Perry, N. Y. 
1771. Charles F. Metz, Buffalo, N. Y: 
Mrs. Emma R. Metz. 
1772. Unity Guild of the Universalist Church, Dixon, Il. 
Unity Guild. 
1773. Friends and Co-workers in the First Universalist Church 
Circle, Elgin, Ill. 
Mrs. Gurine Shipsted Steen. 
1774. Nettie Christian Rea, Aurora, Ill. 
Doren Eugene Rea. 
1775. Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Malden, Mass. 
Sarah Spencer Brooks. 
1776. Clara Barton Class, Universalist Sunday School, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
Clara Barton. 
1777. Edgar T. Williams, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1778. E. Antoinette Brayton, North Providence, R. I. 
Orrin B. Brayton. 
1779. Anne Vosburgh, Chicago, Ill. 
Louise M. Vosburgh. 
1780-1782. Carrie L. Kingsbury, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. Andrew Wilson. 
1783. Mrs. Alice B. and Miss Elsie B. McPhee, Malden, Mass. 
John Alexander McPhee. 
1784. L.A. Whitney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1785. Jessie M. Gravell, Columbus, O. 
W.O. Jameson. 
1786. Hazel M. Smith, Smithton, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Smith. 
1787. Adam Oetzel, North Olmstead. Ohio. 
Mrs. Carrie S. Oetzel. 
1788. Florence J. Edwards, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1789. Anna E. Williams, Erie, Pa. 
1790. First Universalist Church of Sharpsville, Pa. 
1791-1795. Mrs. Elizabeth F. Goodrich, Somerville, Mass. 


Edward Turner Rand from the Charlestown, Mass., 
Church. 
1796-1800. Mrs. Elizabeth F. Goodrich, Somerville, Mass. 
Frances Elizabeth Rand from the Charlestown, Mass., 
Church. 
1801. R. Elliott Abell, Elgin, Il. 
1802. Anna C. Abell, Elgin, Ill. 
1803-1804. Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Kelley. 
Rev. W. B. Randolph. 
Emelyn Bradford Brand, Rumford, R. I. 
Henry Carpenter Bradford. 
George W. N. Chadwell, Lynn, Mass. 
Ida Nye Chadwell. 
E. Adaline Bigney, Greenville, Me. 
Benjamin S. Bigney. 
E. Adaline Bigney, Greenville, Me. 
Mrs. Lydia Bigney. é 
Myra B. Spafard, Detroit, Mich. 
Frank Spafard. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1825. - 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834, 
1835. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


Myra B. Spafard, Detroit, Mich. 
S. Maria Spafard. 
C. C. Blauvelt, Pasadena, Calif. 
Nellie Norton Blauwvelt. 
Susan M. Hastings, Framingham, Mass. 
Daniel Howes. 
Universalist Mission Circle, Malden, Mass. 
First Parish in Malden, Universalist, Malden, Mass. 
Universalist Mission Circle, Malden, Mass. 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, First Pastor, 1828-1837. 
Universalist Mission Circle, Malden, Mass. 
Rev. Thomas J. Greenwood, 1858-1866. 
Universalist Mission Circle, Malden, Mass. 
William Barrett. 
Mrs. Arthur D. Ellis, Monson, Mass. 
Arthur D. Ellis. 
The Entre-Amis Club, Winter Hill, Mass. 
The Winter Hill Universalist. Sunday School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
Dr. Martin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Russell D. Brown. 
Dr. Martin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
ElizaC. Brown. 
Mary Blakeslee Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Lorenzo S. Blakeslee. 
Mary Blakeslee Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Lestina B. Blakeslee. 
Dr. and Mrs. M. M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Sarah T. Haskins. 
Mrs. John L. (Gertrude Grant) Judd, Mrs. Isaac H. 
(Myra. Grant) Blanchard, Mrs. Philip W. 
(Marion Grant) Ring, Justin Frank Grant. 
Rev. Eugene Melnotte Grant. 
Mrs. John L. (Gertrude Grant) Judd, Mrs. Isaac H. 
(Myra Grant) Blanchard, Mrs. Philip. W. 
(Marion Grant) Ring, Justin Frank Grant. 
Mrs. Eugene Melnotte (Emil Pepper) Grant. 
Lyman Grant Judd, Myra Grant Blanchard, Justin F. 
Grant. 
Mrs. John L. (Gertrude Grant) Judd. 
Philip W. Ring, Myra Grant Blanchard, Justin Frank 
Grant, Lyman Grant Judd. 
Mrs. Philip W. (Marion Grant) Ring. 
Leila 4. Thompson, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice, 
W. B. Littlefield, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Abbie A. Littlefield. 
W. B. Littlefield, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Walter S. Littlefield. 
Edith A. Butterfield, East Dixfield, Me. 
Frederick H. Butterfield. 
Edith A. Butterfield, East Dixfield, Me. 
Clare E. Butterfield. 
Sue L. Gordon, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Gordon. 
Rey. W. G. Price, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. Gertrude D. Sanderson, Granville, Mass. 
Rev. Gustavus V. Maxham. 
Mrs. Gertrude D. Sanderson, Granville, Mass. 
Rev. Eli Ballou, D. D. 
Mary Florence Aymar, Lynn, Mass. 
George Arihur Frye. 
Mary Florence Aymar, Lynn, Mass. 
Mary Broad Aymar. 
Mary Florence Aymar, Lynn, Mass. 
Adolphus W. Aymar. 
Mary Florence Aymar, Lynn, Mass. 
Harriet Harding Broad. 
Mary Florence Aymar, Lynn, Mass. 
Harriett Aymar. 
Amos A. Springall, Dexter, Me. 
Carrie J. Springall. 
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1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1867. 


Mrs. E. C. Brooks, Melrose, Mass. 
Edwin Chapin Brooks. 
Miss Mary H. Brooks, Melrose, Mass. 
L. Edna Brooks. 
Etta P. Moore, Washington, D. C. 
Annie L. Traphagen. 
Mrs. Vesta M. Post, Medina, N. Y. 
Rev. G. D. Walker, D. D. 
Bessie M. Pierce, Danbury, Conn. 
Ida Botsford Pierce. © 
Bessie M. Pierce, Danbury, Conn. 
Charles H. Pierce. 
Mrs. Orion White and Miss Grace L. White, Brooklyn, 
N. Yt 
Orion White. 
Women’s League of Throop Memorial Church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D. 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Marshall, Melrose, Mass. 
Charles Webster Marshall. 
Rey. and Mrs. Harold Marshall, Melrose, Mass. 
Amelia Marshall. 
Horton Universalist Aid Society, Horton, Mich. 
Mrs. Cornelia Hutchins. 
Serah Weeks Mission Circle of Horton, Mich. 
Serah Weeks. 
Edward F. Breed, Swampscott, Mass. 
Henry W. Breed. 
Rev. Alfred J. Cardall, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Wise, West Newton, Mass. 
Alberta J. Sargent, Malden, Mass. 
Jesse W. Sargent. 
Atbert Morgan, Malden, Mass. 
Sarah A. Morgan. 
Mrs. Florence P. Libby, Waterville, Ma. 
Rev. William Allen Drew. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Me. 
Edward H. Gile. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Me. 
Lena C. Tebbetis. 
Woonsocket Alliance of Universalist Women, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Rev. and Mrs. John Boyden, 1840-1869. 
Woonsocket Alliance of Universalist Women, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles J. White, 1871-1905. 
Woonsocket Alliance of Universalist Women, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, 1909-1919. 
Woonsocket Alliance of Universalist Women, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Rev. and Mrs. Everett Dean Ellenowod, 1919- 
Woonsocket Alliance of Universalist Women, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Charter Members of the Woonsocket Alliance of Uni- 
versalist Women. 
Helen J. Copeland, Malden, Mass. 
Harry B. Copeland, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. Duane White, Grove Hall, Mass. 
Duane Calef White. 
Mrs. Duane White, Grove Hall, Mass. 
Everett Calef White. 
Mrs. Duane White, Grove Hall, Mass. 
Katherine C. White. 
Mrs. Bell Wescott Ingram, Washington, D. C. 
Jesse W. Ingram. 
Miss Sarah L. Sweet, Providence, R. I. 
Lillian R. Fletcher, Nashua, N. H. 
John Elliot Cotion. 
Lillian R. Fletcher, Nashua, N. H. 
Mary Stevens Cotton. 
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1877. Charles H. Austin, Nashua, N. H. 
Ella M. Austin. 
1878. Chas. W. Skillings, Farmington, Me. 
Helen Martha Skillings. 
1879. Chas. W. Skillings, Farmington, Me. 
Jas. T. Skill’ngs. 
1880. Caro M. Curtis, Brookline, Mass. 
Eva H. Curtis. 
1881. Caro M. Curtis, Brookline, Mass. 
1882-1891. Frank H. Russ, Haverhill, Mass. 
1892. Mrs. C. Leonard Brown, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Amelia A. Simonds, 
1898. Mrs. C. Leonard Brown, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Marietta Simonds. 
1894. Mrs. Olive Lee Wyne, Oak Park, IIl. 
Joel Lee. 
1895. Rev. S. G. Spear, Roxbury, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary D. Mitchell. 


1896-1905. L. C. Bates, West Paris, Me. 


1906. 


1907. 


Ella M. Bates. 
Goodwill Society of First Universalist Church, West 
Paris, Me. 
Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes. 
Mrs. John W. Dana, Portland, Me. 
Charles Scott Fobes. 


1908-1912. Ralph W. Ellsworth, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


1913. 
1914, 
1915. 
1916. 
TOME 
1918. 
19192 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924, 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 


19297 


1930. 
1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


progress of the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C. 
corner-stone of the church will be laid at a special service. 


be in Washington on that date are cordially invited to at- 


tend. Full particulars will be announced later. 
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Nettie Taylor Ellsworth. 
S. H. and Ida E. Stone, Center Belpre, O. 
Mrs. Alice Talbot, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Alice M. Bean, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
My Mother. 
Marian Suhr, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Millie A. Suhr. 
Chas. W. Dahlgreen, Oak Park, IIl. 
My Mother. 
Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, West Paris, Me. 
Mrs. Julia C. Forbes. 
Mrs. Luella Scott, Mason, Ohio. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Voorhis. 
Mrs. Luella Scott, Mason, Ihio. 
Benton Scott. 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald N. Sleeper, Medford Hillside, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Sleeper, Medford Hillside, Mass. 
The Good Will Society, West Paris, Me. 
Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes. , 
Harry Westbrook Reed, Watertown, N. Y. 
Maud Harmon Reed. 
Mary J., Edith F., and Linus H. Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
Mr. J. Edward Bacon. ; 
Mrs. J. Edward Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
Linus H. Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
Edith F. Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
Mary J., Edith F., and Linus H. Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
ecahal Bacon. 
Mary Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
Mary J., Edith F., and Linus H. Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
Mr.#. Harris Howland. 
Mary J., Edith F. and Linus H. Bacon, Spencer, Mass. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Howland. 
Mary J., Edith F., and Linus H. Bacon, Spensah Mass. 
Mrs. Kate Ellis Howland. 
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A SIGNIFICANT DATE 
April 28, 1929, will mark another step forward in the 


On the afternoon of that day the 


Interested Universalists who may find it possible to 
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Michael Mann, ex-Priest. Wins Back 
His Priesthood 

Two years ago a considerable number 
of discriminating readers discovered a 
volume entitled ‘“‘Fear,’’ which presented 
in a vivid way the conclusions of a thought- 
ful student of human nature. The author, 
John Rathbone Oliver, revealed a pro- 
found understanding of the springs of 
human action, which modern methods of 
studying the mind have exposed to view. 
He did not make the error so common 
amongst those who popularize psychology, 
the error of supposing that it is now a 
simple matter to account completely for a 
man’s behavior; he evidently knew that 
the complexity rather than the simplicity 
of the mind is displayed by the researches 
of our time. His earlier book led its 
readers to keep an eye open for further 
work from his pen, and in Victim and 
Victor (Macmillan, $2.50) Dr. Oliver 
has met the expectation. 

The story is a moving narrative of a 
man’s life. Michael Mann became a 
clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He yielded to inherited cravings 
and was guilty of some misdemeanor for 
which deposition from the priesthood was 
the penalty meted out. But the reader is 
allowed to infer that Mann owed his 
deposition to the malice or the vanity of 
a very respectable but unspiritual and 
autocratic superior, aided and abetted by 
other conventional clergymen who could 
not understand Mann because he was 
“queer’’ and hated him because they 
could not understand. 

Mann went downhill and served a peni- 
tentiary term, earning his release finally 
by exposing a daring plot by a man who 
pretended to be a priest substituting for 
the prison chaplain. 

While he was, at a later stage of his 
career, a patient in a psychopathic ward 
Mann came into the life of the narrator 
of the story, and the greater part of the 
book describes the work in which the two 
collaborated, the one a psychiatrist, the 
other a disgraced ex-priest. That work, 
centering about a tiny chapel which they 
called “‘Refuge,’’ was a redemptive minis- 
try to down and out wrecks of manhood 
and womanhood. Mann could not officiate 
at the altar, his conscience forbidding 
him to exercise priestly functions without 
the express authorization of the church 
he loved and desired to serve, but he was 
sanctioned as a lay-reader and conducted 
services, and he lived in a little room ad- 
joining his chapel. His livelihood was 
earned as a court clerk, and this occupa- 
tion brought him his opportunities for his 
work of salvage. 

The collaboration of Mann and his 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering frem the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


doctor-friend realized the ideal union 
of a priesthood competent to minister to 
men’s bodies and a medical technique 
which recognized that men are souls. 
And it was successful in cases that or- 
dinary priests and ordinary doctors would 
usually despair of handling. 

All the while Mann’s friend was endeay-~ 
oring to bring about his restoration to the 
priesthood, but the effort was blocked by 
the standing committee of the distant 
diocese in which he had been unfrocked. 
The effort was blocked by the indifferent 
men who left all such matters to the 
bishop, and by others of the legal mind 
who forgot that their proposed Chris- 
tianity was concerned with the redemption 
and the forgiveness of human failures. 
Pathetically Mann hopes to the last that 
he may yet again be a priestly ministrant 
before the altar; each successive disap- 
pointment sends the iron deeper into his 


. soul. 


How, just in time, Mann’s restoration 
was effected, and how the events leading 
up to this revealed the power of a hier- 
archical church to distort men’s minds, 
readers must discover for themselves. 
The tragic character of Mann’s final vic- 
tory is very movingly presented. 

Of course this is a story with a purpose. 
Perhaps a severe critic might say that 
there are too many purposes. Dr. Oliver 
has shown great skill in his use of various 
devices to hold together the various mo- 
tives in a dramatic unity. Some readers 
would have responded more readily to 
the author’s convictions if the wealth of 
material had been used in more than one 
book. And yet the observant reader 
sees that each of the two main themes 
requires the other for its development. 

One of these themes is the vitally im- 
portant discussion of the possibility of 
real co-operation, in healing sick men and 
women, between priest and physician. 
That neither without the other’s aid can 
adequately meet the problems presented 
by mental sickness and its issues in wretch- 
edness and crime, is Dr. Oliver’s eonvic- 
tion. He himself has been engaged in im- 
portant work in Baltimore calculated to 
enlighten justice by a sympathetic under- 
standing of criminals. He knows, we may 
be sure, as do others with a practical ex- 
perience in this field, that the “crime 
wave,” so-called, has brought about a 
reaction against any and all attempts to 
give the criminal sympathetic consider- 
ation. So his chapters describing Mann’s 
penitentiary life, sad reading as they are, 
have a purpose germane to the larger theme 
of the book. 

The other major conviction is that the 
great treasures of the historic Christian 
communions, their rich traditions and 
their power to win and hold loyalty, their 


sacramental mysteries, can not function 
for man’s good as successfully as they 
might so long as they are inhospitable to 
the innovator and the unusual man, so 
long as they refuse to make use of men 
who have ‘‘come back.”’ 

In Mann his church’ had a devoted 
servant whose devotion had been tested 
by a long and bitter, but a victorious, 
struggle; he had powers to contribute 
which his experience of failure had en- 
hanced. And because he knew at first 
hand sides of life utterly unknown to most 
priests he had a new type of ministry to 
offer to a church fixed in its conventional 
procedures. ‘‘The tragedy of his life lay 
just here—in the inability or unwillingness 
of the social group to which he had belonged 
to make use of these valuable by-products 
and to recognize and accept the pro- 
ducer. In the Middle Ages the Church 
recognized the importance of these abili- 
ties, and kept the men and women who 
produced them close within her borders. 
She had a place for them; or if she-had 
not one ready at the moment, she made a 
place or let them make it themselves. . . . 
But in our day the Church has lost the 
power to assimilate the unusual. And as 
a result, she is losing also her power to 
help and to heal the modern world.’’ 

Dr. Oliver has a richly-furnished mind 
and writes with evident ease of many 
aspects of life. Readers whose, intelligence 
has been impaired by attention to the 
superficial which advertising arts make 
them believe to be literature will not find 
much in “Victim and Victor.’’ But there 
are those, and I think they will be found 
among readers of this page, who will see 
in Michael Mann a very appealing, a 
very human figure, torn by desires that 
can not be reconciled and yet owe their 
strength to each other. And if their ex- 
perience is like mine they will be sorry to 
take leave of him when, in a dramatic 
way, his most Christian soul sets forth 
from the world of time to the worid where 
all our conflicts will have their meaning 
and their value revealed. 

H.E.B.S,. 
* * 
A Gallery of Portraits 
Great Short Biographies of the World. 

A collection of short biographies, liter- 

ary portraits, and memoirs chosen from 

the literatures of the ancient and mod- 
ern world. By Barrett H. Clark. 

(Robert M. McBride. $5.00.) 

Mr. Clark has brought together a most 
interesting collection of portraits. He has, 
of course, drawn upon some familiar 
sources, giving us two lives from Plutarch, 
Alexander and Cato, Voltaire’s essay on 
Moliere and that of Carlyle on Burns, for 
example, but he has ranged afar and as- 

(Continued on page 381) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN’S SUNDAY 


Is April 14 this year. This year, more 
than ever, we hope that churches will ob- 
serve this day. We are in the midst of a 
Membership Campaign. We acknowledge 
that if we wish to secure new members we 
must educate our women in the work we 
are doing. This one Sunday each year 
is perhaps our greatest opportunity. Let 
us take advantage of it. 

* * 


MR. S. HEMMI 


When I first came to Japan, Rey. 
Kiyoshi Satoh, a former Lombard student, 
was the superintendent of our lidamachi 
Sunday school. His assistant was Mr. 
Okitsu, who I soon learned was a very 


earnest Christian. After a few months 
two attractive young women began to at- 
tend church, and a little later I learned 
that one was betrothed to Mr. Okitsu. 
They had been married less than a year 
when the news came that Mr. Okitsu 
had suddenly passed on. With Aya Mam- 
ba, our helper at that time, I went at once 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Okitsu. 
Here I met for the first time the parents 
and brothers and sisters of my friend. 
This son was the only Christian in the 
family, and they wished to give him a 
Christian funeral. The father was a 
venerable teacher of Chinese classics, one 
of the sons a former primary school prin- 
cipal, another a lawyer. They were all 
highly educated, thinking people. We 
did our best to arrange a comforting 
service and our Blackmer Home girls 
sang a short burial hymn. I noticed 
especially one of the brothers seemed 
moved by the service. It was not long 
before he became a member of my Bible 
Class and later one of Dr. Keirn’s earnest 


inquirers. Before many months he had 
not only become a member of our church 
but he had brought his wife with him. 
Their brother had been adopted with 
another family and his name changed to 
‘“Hemmi.’’ Their home was not far from 
the Blackmer Home, and here I spent 
many a happy hour calling. After a time 
Mr. Hemmi became a member of the offi- 
cial board of our church. He was most 
earnest, a brilliant speaker and often sup- 
plied the pulpit in the evening. Many a 
beautiful prayer meeting was held in the 
Hemmi home. 
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I shall never forget my feeling of sorrow 
and disappointment when one evening 
Matsu and I called at the Hemmi home to 
learn that he had received an appoint- 
ment to a bank in Korea. When he was a 
student in the Imperial University his 
money gave out. Unlike most young men 
he did not seek to borrow from a relative, 
but withdrew from the school and went to 
China as a teacher. When he had saved 
money he returned to graduate. This ex- 
perience in China had given a fine knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language which was 
most helpful, as he was going to Korea. It 
seemed as if I could not give up the fre- 
quent meeting with these close friends, 
much less could the church spare them. 

(To be continued) 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


A COMPELLING OPPORTUNITY 
Howard D. Spoerl 


It has been said that the most difficult 
task in the promotion of life is not that 
of solving our problems, but rather of 
learning how to state them. It is an un- 
fortunate fact of social existence that the 
expression of our problems, like the situa- 
tions which produce them, is never fre- 
quently enough in terms of reality. Thus 
our perennial problem consists of dealing 
with the effects of a civilization which 
never quite succeeds in being what it is 
supposed to be. Incidental problems tend 
to be warped into misconceptions because 
of this failure of mankind to make the 
grade. 

One of these problems, usually stated 
as the spiritual indifference of youch, con- 
cerns the endeavors of a minority of young 
people to live vitally in a world whose 
structure is mainly pretense, and whose 
motive force is a conceit. Upon their en- 
trance into the activities of such a world, 
these individuals perceive quickly that it 
is not the substance of its pretensions, 
but a tragic sort of merry-go-round with a 
welcome only to those who accept its 
platitudes and participate in its meaning- 
less rotation. 

Now this is not an “indignant. protest’’ 
against a state of affairs which any one 
possessing a modicum of critical insight 
is able readily to identify. If people in- 
sist upon constructing and living in a false 
world, it is eminently their own affair. 
People have always insisted upon doing so: 
it is unlikely that the joy of “seeing things 
move’’ will be amended over-night by the 
insistence that they move somewhere or 
else not move at all. But while we main- 
tain religious forces, it does seem to be 
our province—and our opportunity—to 
try with all our might to help those few 
who desire and appreciate reality. When 
every one else is satisfied with the name 
of it, it may be very well to conserve a 


little reality, even if you can not buy and 
sell it! 

At a progressively lower age, life of to- 
day—this merry-go-round system—in vites 
and forces the surrender of those who are 
seeking life and not its substitutes. The 
situation is really acute. I have talked 
with young people, capable, intelligent, 
and strong, who are succeeding at their 
work, which is interesting in its details, 
but who are unable to derive satisfaction 
from such suecess. They seem to sense 
that they are ranged on the precarious 
side of a struggle, but still they continue 
to look for something real. They want to 
ride real horses in the merry-go-round, 
and are unable to find any real horses. 
They want what they have been brought 
up to suppose life holds for them. They 
want love and comradeship, satisfaction, 
and a job that is big enough for their de- 
votion. But their wants are really mod- 
est. They want only the things that they 
suppose life might contain. . What they 
do not want is additional pretense of any 
sort. They do not even insist that life 
be significant, but they want to know the 
truth about that. 

It is obviously the business of the church 
to tell them to look within themselves for 
reality. It is the business of the church to 
tell each one that he is not alone in the 
struggle. They do not expect the church 
to do this: they have known churches be- 
fore, and the churches gave them not life, 
but more illusions. Possibly their critical 
insight had something to do with their 
extreme attitude toward churches. 

When a church is able to relieve people’s 
declining years of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, it is a good thing. When it is 
able to bring satisfaction to those who have 
chosen their course, it is better still. If 
it should devote itself to the work of 
bringing real life to those who might make 
the world more like the world we pretend 
it to be, it would be a magnificent pos- 
sibility. It is a compelling opportunity. 


ae 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
March 24-30. Wakefield, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 24-30. Cambridge, Mass.: Head- 
quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 24-30. Headquarters. 


* * 


THE WAY AT PEORIA 


It is a very definite way. There is no 
drifting, no guess-work. Everything is 
put down in black and white, so that there 
is universal understanding of who’s who 
and what’s what. 

Take the matter of curriculum, for in- 
stance. There is a real system by which 
the lessons used in the primary department 
are preparatory for those that are to follow 
in the intermediate department, thus mak- 
ing certain that a child developing in the 
school will have, at the end of his senior 
training, a well-rounded course of in- 
struction. 

This is what we have been advocating. 
It is so important that we reproduce here 
a large part of a Peoria bulletin which is 
given general circulation throughout the 
parish. 


Arrangement of Classes, Teachers 
and Courses of Study 


Beginners’ Department. Superintendent, 
Miss Margaret Crosbie, 1214 Dech- 


man. fal 
Assistant, Miss Althea Collier, 1205 
N. Monroe. 


“Religion in the Kindergarten.’ 


Primary Department. Superintendent, Mrs. 
Edward Huisman, 124 Summit. 
P-1. Miss Verna Firth, 305 Callender. 
“Bible Stories for Children.’’ 
“The Child in His World.’’ Book I. 
“Sunday Story Reminders.” 
P-2. Miss Caroline Pomrenke, 609 Co- 
lumbia Terrace. 
“God’s Loyal Children.”’ 
“Stories of Shepherd Life.’’ 
P-3. Miss Thelma Crosbie, 1214 Dech- 
man. 
“Jesus’ Way of Love and Service.” 


Junior Department. Superintendent, Mrs. 
C. A. Lefler, 808 Windom. 
J-1B. Mrs. C. B. Anderson, 917 Mill- 
man. 
“Children of the Father.’’ 
J-1G. Miss Mildred Seward, 2209 Main. 
“Children of the Father.’’ 
J-2B. Mr. Carl Seipt, 607 W.°Arm- 


strong. 
“God’s Wonder World.” 
J-2G. Mrs. C. A. Bryant, 1230 Dech- 
man. ‘ 
“God’s Wonder World.” 


J-3B. Mr. Harold Hart, 623 California. 
“Rules of the Game.’’ 


AN INSPIRATION AND A HELP 


A Heart-Warming Letter Written by 
the Executive Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention and Designed for 
Use in Connection with Our Finan- 
cial Solicitation for 1929 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1, 1929. 

“When a thing is growing, one former 
is worth a thousand reformers.’’ The 
General Sunday School Association both 
in its history and function illustrates the 
truth of this statement of Horace Mann. 
As an organization it is steadily growing 
in insight, power and usefulness. Its 
policies have been developed by “‘formers.”’ 
They have been wisely conceived, care- 
fully, efficiently and economically exe- 
cuted. The spirit of its officers has always 
been one of heartiest co-operation with 
the General Convention, the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association, the 
Young People’s Christian Union, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, for the greatest 
good of the church and its work, as well 
as with non-denominational movements 
such as Near East Relief. 

So important a factor has the Associa- 
tion been in the life of our church that 
the Trustees of the General Convention 
have consistently made as large appro- 
priations to its work as their available 
resources permitted. The reason for this 
is obvious—the General Sunday School 
Association functions as ‘‘a former’’—a 
former of plans for more efficient church 
schools which shall be effective in their 
leadership of growing boys and girls, and 
young men and women. 

Religious education, in all its phases, 
is the most vital work of the Christian 
Church. These appropriations are in- 
vestments in character building. As used 
by the Association they produce large re- 
turns in better human lives. 

Roger F. Etz. 


J-3G. Miss Dorothy Lambert, 509 St. 
James. 
“The Bible and the Bible Country.’ 


Intermediate Department. 

J-1B. 
“Heroic Lives.”’ 

I-1G. Mrs. W. D. Meyer, 124 High. 
“Life of Jesus.”’ (Gates.) 

J-2B. Mr. E. C. Teeter, 913 Linn. 
“The Book Nobody Knows.’’ 

J-2G. Miss Minnie Jones, 215 Russell. 
“Our Part in the World.” 

J-3B. Dr. A. P. Kannapel, 923 Knox- 

ville. 

“Talks to Young People on Ethics.’’ 

I-3G. Mrs. Ray Belsley, 2417 Seventh. 
‘History of the Bible.’’ 


Senior Department. 
S-1G. Mrs. Carl Seipt, 607 W. Arm- 
strong. 


“Talks to Young People on Ethics.” 
S-2G. Mrs. Eldredge Benton, 1808 
Columbia Terrace. 
“New Testament Women and Modern 
Life Problems.”’ 
S-3G. Mrs. Gertrude Bird, 223 Cres- 
cent. 
“The Story of the New Testament.” 


Adult Department. 
Miss Pearl Easterbrook, 
McClure. 
“Applied Religion.” 


A Few Words About the Church 
School 
The aim in any religious teaching should 
be: 

1. To make the pupil in his own world 

aware of God. 

2. To arouse an immediate desire to 

follow Jesus’ way of living. 

3. To give some of the happiness of 
spiritual fellowship. 

tests of any religious curriculum 
should be: 

1. Does it give knowledge 

Of the real Jesus as a leader? 

Of the Bible as modern scholars teach it? 

Of other sources of religious experi- 
ence? 

2. Does it teach 

Loyalty to truth? 
World friendship? 

8. Does it train : 

In Christian social conduct at home? 
In personal service beyond the home? 
In finding God? 

This is our aim, and we are constantly 
improving our program so that it will 
meet these tests. We strive to make re- 
ligion function in the lives of our young 
people, and we try to provide them with 
the knowledge, teaching, and tra*ning that 
will equip them to work out for themselves 
a rational and coherent philosophy of 
life. 

The enrollment of the church school, on 
Jan. 1, 1929, was 254. This includes all 
departments except the Cradle Roll. 

Financially, the church school is self- 
supporting. The envelope system of 
collections, used for the first time the past 
year, has materially strengthened its 
financial condition. All equipment, sup- 
plies, and lesson materials are paid for out 
of the church school treasury. 

Workers’ conferences are held on the 
second Thursday evenings of each month. 
The faculty and staff, together with the 
pastor and the director, sit around the 
supper table and discuss the administra- 
tive problems and policies of the school as 
well as the problems confronting the in- 
dividual teachers. 

For further information, call the church 
office. 


1it2 W. 


The 


Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
Director of Religious Education. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College was the preacher in the 
Lenten series at the Congregational 
church in Norwood, Mass., Jhursday 
evening, March 14. On Sunday evening, 
March 17, Professor Speight spoke at the 
Interdenominational Student Rally in 
the Old South Church, Boston. 


Rey. Edward M. Minor, who has re- 
cently become pastor of the churches at 
Belpre and Little Hocking, Ohio, has 
moved from Belpre to Rockland, and is 
living in the parsonage in that place. His 
family will remain in Ruthven, Ontario, 
till the close of school. 


A quiet wedding occurred at the New 
Hampshire Soldiers’ Home on Saturday, 
March 9, when Adelbert B. Sziklas of 
Boston and Mrs. Amy Hall Mason of 
Danvers, Mass., were united in marriage 
by Major Wm. H. Trickey, the Command- 
ant of the Home. Only near relatives of 
the bride and groom and the Command- 
ant’s family witnessed the ceremony. 
Mrs. Sziklas was a parishioner of Major 
Trickey’s in Danvers several years ago. 
Mr. Sziklas is connected with the firm of 
Hutchins & French, architects of Boston, 
and designed the new recitation and ad- 
ministration building recently dedicated 
at Tilton school. Mr. and Mrs. Sziklas 
will reside in Danvers for the present. 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones, noted missionary, 
evangelist and author, of India, who is 
completing a winter’s speaking tour of a 
large number of cities of the United States, 
will be the speaker at the annual Holy 
Week mid-day services at the Palace 
Theater, Broadway and Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, under the auspices of 
the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. The services will be broadcast 
by the National Broadcasting Company, 
which is giving a national hook-up cover- 
ing territory in which more than three- 
fourths of the people of the United States 
live. 

Maine 

Auburn.—Rev. M. S. Hill, pastor. 
Under the wise and able leadership of 
Mr. Hill and his assistant, Miss Atha 
Freeman, this church is being stirred as 
it has not been for a long time. Large 
congregations at church, the largest at- 
tendance at Sunday school for years, a 
school fully organized in every depart- 
ment, with as many young men and boys 
as young women and girls, a growing 
Y. P. C. U., and life and activity in the 
auxiliaries tell of leadership in every de- 
partment. 

Massachusetts 

Roxbury (Federated).—Rev. Stanley G. 

Spear, pastor. Sunday, March 10, marked 


and Interests 


the thirty-fifth anniversary of the service 
of Mr. R. Franz Riessmann as organist of 
the Universalist church. The choir 
rendered the anthem sung thirty-five 
years ago, “Except the Lord Build the 
House,’’ by Gilchrist. Mr. Reissmann 
was presented with a beautiful basket of 
spring flowers by his friends in the parish. 
He began with the society when it was 
worshiping at Guild Row, and has been 
with the church since its removal to Buena 
Vista Street, never missing a morning 
service in the thirty-five years. The ap- 
preciation of his ability as a master musi- 
cian has grown steadily with the years. 
The Universalist Woman’s Alliance held 
its March meeting at the Roxbury church 
with a fine attendance and program. Mr. 
Reissman gave an organ program and Miss 
Marjorie Spalding sang a group of songs 
and Mrs. Maude Huntington Benjamin 
read delightfully. Fine reports were pre- 
sented and a happy social hour was en- 
joyed by all present. 

Medford Hillside.—Rev. John M. Paige, 
pastor. Two new organizations have 
been started recently. Mr. Paige has 
formed a men’s club which is called ‘“The 
Good Samaritan Club,” and Mrs. Paige 
is organizing a Clara Barton Guild. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The First Universalist Church and the 
Quincy Point Congregational Church of 
Quiney will engage in union services 
during Holy Week. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday Rey. Edwin L. Noble will 
preach at the Point church. On Thursday 
and Friday Rev. Carlton Easton will 
preach in the Universalist church. On 
Good Friday an elaborate and beautiful 
service will be held in the church audi- 
torium, with full vested choir from both 
churches. This is the first time such ser- 
vices have been held in this way. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The annual meeting on March 11 
was well attended. Splendid reports 
were heard from all of the organizations 
of the parish. The minister’s report 
showed that the average congregation to 
date since September 1 is 221. The minis- 
ter has made 502 calls, thirty-nine outside 
addresses, and officiated at seventeen 
funerals and solemnized nine marriages 
since the fall opening. Fourteen new 
members have been received into parish 
membership. January, 1929, marked the 
seventeenth anniversary of the Whatso- 
ever Club. This club was organized in 
1912 from the Sunday school class of Mrs. 
George E. Hanscom, and membership is 
open to any young woman of the church 
who is interested in Christian service. 
The club has functioned continuously 
since it was started, no meeting ever 
having been abandoned because of lack 
of a quorum, and the members have earned 


and expended close to $2,000. Numerous 
gifts have been made to the missionary 
work in Japan and North Carolina. 
Twenty-five dollars was given to Blackmer 
Home toward the purchase of a piano, 
$50 for the Boys’ Home in Tokio and $100 
for the Memorial Church in Washington, 
and in the Washington church two pews 
will be marked as the gift of the What- 
soever Club. On Children’s Sunday in 
June, 1915, the club presented to the 
church the beautiful baptismal font which 
was designed by the late Raymond Robin- 
son and built by Mr. Edgar Patch, both 
members of our church. 


New York 


Central Square.—Rev. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. On Jan. 4 Miss Tobey enter- 
tained the Ladies’ Social Circle, it being 
in the nature of a farewell meeting. There 
was a large attendance. The hostess 
served refreshments at the close of the 
meeting. The ladies served a hash supper 
in the church dining room, Jan. 11, with 
good attendance. On Jan. 13 Miss Tobey’s 
subject was “The church in its pews.’’ 
Her resignation as previously announced 
took effect on this date. Miss Tobey was 
with us eight and one-half years, and has 
gained many friendships. Jan. 20 Mr. 
Leonard Prater, a native of Texas and for 
the past six years a student of Canton 
University, filled the pulpit. Mr. Prater 
will graduate in June. Jan. 27 Rev. J. 
M. Atwood, D. D., of Canton delivered 
an inspiring sermon and talked to the 
adult class during the church school hour. 
On Feb. 3 Mr. Prater again filled the pul- 
pit and we expect him to continue until 
the summer vacation. The Y. P. C. U. 
served a supper in the church dining room 
Feb. 9 for the benefit of their society. 
March 2 a fair and social was held in the 
church recreation room for the benefit of 
the church school. A radio was installed 
and all enjoyed both the music and a cafe- 
teria luncheon. The ladies served a Len- 
ten supper in the church dining room for 
the benefit of the Missionary Society on 
March 9, 

Ohio 

Belpre.—This church has been having 
regular services—one sermon a week— 
since the first of the year, under the tem- 
porary pastorate of Rev. Edward M. Minor, 
who came to the Belpre and Little Hock- 
ing churches from Ontario. The services 
are growing in interest and in the number 
attending them. A series of special meet- 
ings was held during the last week in 
January. Sunday, Feb. 3, was a great 
day with this church. After the morning 
service and a good dinner in the basement 
by the ladies of the church, a very encour- 
aging business meeting was held. The 
first matter was extending a call to Mr. 
Minor to become the permanent pastor 
of the churches. The soliciting committee 
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having reported a successful canvass for 
funds, it was considered safe to do this. 
By a unanimous vote the call was extended 
for one year, to begin at the time the 
temporary pastorate will end, the first 
of April. The Little Hocking church 
having taken similar action some time 
ago, Mr. Minor is now permanently es- 
tablished as pastor of the two churches. 
Mr. Minor has fitted up rooms in the par- 
sonage at Rockland and is now living 
there. His family will move at the close 
of the high school year in Ontario, about 
July first. The parsonage has recently 
come into the possession of the Belpre 
church by the will of Miss E. M. Shull. 

Little Hocking.—Since the work in this 
church was opened under the ministry of 
Rev. Edward M. Minor, formerly of the 
Blenheim and Olinda churches of Ontario, 
the interest and attendance have been 
gradually increasing. Beginning Tuesday 
night, March 26, it is planned to hold 
meetings running through the remainder 
of the week and closing with the Easter 
services on Sunday night. The State 
Superintendent will be with us two nights 
and preach the sermons. The church is 


being wired for electric lights. 
* * 


PEACE RESOLUTIONS FROM JAPAN 


The English Speaking Section of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation in Tokyo pre- 
pared and sent to all the mission groups 
there the following resolution, asking that 
each group adopt it and send it to its home 
constituency: 

““As missionaries, rejoicing in the strate- 
gic movements for world peace during the 
last year, we are convinced more than ever 
before that, in their work of promoting the 
Kingdom of God, a Kingdom of Peace and 
Love, it is the duty of the Christian 
Churches to take practical steps to abolish 
war. Since, in the so-called non-Chris= 
tian lands, Christianity is judged by the 
whole impact—social, political and com- 
mercial, as well as religious—of the so- 
called Christian nations, we implore the 
churches to uphold us in our work by con- 
tinuous, strenuous efforts to have the 
spirit and life of Jesus Christ permeate 
our entire social fabric. 

“The most blatant inconsistency of 
American civilization seems to be mili- 
tarism in the United States. This mili- 
tarism manifests itself in such ways as the 
war in Nicaragua, the big navy programme 
and military training in educational in- 
stitutions. Because of this our stand 
against militarism in Japan is weakened. 

“We therefore strongly urge that our 
churches express their disapproval of all 
forms of militarism and refuse to give 
church funds or other sanctions to de- 
nominational schools and colleges which 
offer courses in military training.” 

This resolution was passed by the Uni- 
versalist Mission Council at its mid-year 
meeting in Tokyo, December 31, 1928, 
and the secretary was requested to send 


it to Dr. Benton as our ‘‘Peace-Work 

Commissioner’ in America. Dr. Benton 

forwards it to the Leader with a letter ex- 

pressing the hope that it will be brought 

to the attention of all our Mission Circles. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 377) 
sembled under one roof, so to speak, sub- 
jects and interpreters less obviously but 
quite deservedly claiming a place in such 
a collection. In some cases he has trans- 
lated for us essays which have not pre- 
viously appeared in English, with great 
success preserving the style of the original. 

Mr. Clark has not succumbed to the 
temptation to cater to the current taste 
for exposures and revelations calculated to 
strip from the world’s great men and 
women whatever has made them seem 
great. He has even included the lauda- 
tory reminiscences written by uncritical 
friends of men and women judged great. 
For these have human interest, and what a 
man was to his friends must surely be 
taken as a part of the truth about him. 

In the course of fourteen hundred pages 


-Mr. Clark has been able to include about 


fifty biographies or essays. Of course 
there was no room for introductions or 
footnotes, so that the careful reader will 
find it necessary to follow up his use of this 
volume with other reading if he wants a 
really adequate picture of any of the sub- 
jects dealt with. A very brief list of 
related readings added to each essay would 
have taken little space in proportion to 
its value, and Mr. Clark, assisted by his 
wife, has investigated the available ma- 
terial so thoroughly that it is a pity we can 
not have his suggestions. 
HBB. S. 


as * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 354) 
civilization to-day is urban, and increas- 
ingly so. People are citified. There is 
no direct connection any more between the 
place they work, the place they rest, the 
place they worship, and the place they 
disport themselves as social beings. There 
are no geographical neighborhoods any 
more, they are professional, or occupa- 
tional, or fraternal, or welfare conscious. 
In other words, the church is not the social 
and religious center of a compact little 

neighborhood. 

“There is also a general disappearance 
of the democratic scheme illustrated in the 
old town meeting. In its place has come 
naturally the control of the special interest 
group. ‘The objective is the same; the 
technique is difference. The church then 
is no longer the sole leader in public 
opinion, or the moulder of it. 

“What then is the true field of the 
church in this day?, This is an age of 
intense specialization. What shall be the 
church’s specialty? Former specialties 
have been taken over. Is there anything 
left except comfort for the dying, friend- 


liness for the sick, etc.? This is an age of 
specialization gone mad; this is an era of 
society divided into small groups. The 
church always has been and can still be 
the discoverer and conserver of the whole 
of life, the great synthesizing force and 
power. 

‘Well, in view of all these things, what 
chance has the young minister to-day? 
The same as the young lawyer or physician, 
engineer or salesman. I think he has a 
little better chance than any other, because 
he has an organization in which there is 
still a remnant of that day when people 
looked with pride and interest on the in- 
stitution he represents. He doesn’t have 
the chance he once had, but he has the 
greatest opportunity, fraught with the 
most delightful rewards, that any man 
to-day has in this very complex world 
of ours.’’ 

rs) VeoelVE) 


* * 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The active canvass for funds to enlarge 
the Doolittle Home will not be pushed 
by the distribution of circulars until right 
after Easter. This delay is to avoid con- 
flicting with local interests, or other de- 
nominational appeals that culminate at 
Easter. I am deeply grateful for the 
many replies promptly made by minis- 
ters to my request for co-operation in 
this widespread distribution. I hope that 
the few who have not returned the card 
sent to them will do so at once, so that I 
may know how many of the 26,000 circu- 
lars should go to each of them. In almost 
every case a cordial ‘‘Yes,’’ has been writ- 
ten on the card. I don’t ask the minis- 
ters to give a cent, or to do any begging 
for the Home, but to put the papers out. 
Leave the rest to God, and the kind feel- 
ings of our people. 

Charles Conklin. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts Fel- 
lowship Committee, Monday, Feb. 25, 1929, the 
following action was taken: 

Transferred Rey. C. D. Newton to Connecticut. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
7. + 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Connecticut Y. P. 
C. U. will be held Saturday and Sunday, April 13 
and 14, 1929, in New Haven, Conn., beginning with 
the business meeting on Saturday afternoon at 
1. There will be a banquet and dance on Saturday 
evening and church services Sunday morning. 

Margaret Belden, Secretary. 
a 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Following is the program for the Retreat at the 
Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass.: 

Monday, April 1. 6 p. m. Opening Dinner. 
8. Devotions. 8.10. Fireside Hour—‘tThe Men 
Who Made the Retreat at the Wayside Inn,” Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

April 2.10 a. m. Devotions. 10.10. Address: 
Current Movements in Religion. “‘A_ Liberal 
Among the Radicals,” Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College. 8 p. m, 
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Fireside Hour—‘‘Why Study Biography?” Dr. 
Harold KE. B. Speight, Professor of Biography, Dart- 
mouth College. 

April 3. 10 a. m. Devotions. 10.10. Address: 
Current Movements in Religion. “Theism, Human- 
ism and Naturalism,” Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
Dean Canton Theological School. 8 p. m. Fireside 
Hour—‘'The Magie Cavern—Some Moral Reflec- 
tions in a Movie Theater,’’ Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish (Unitarian), Milton, Mass. 

April 4.10 a. m. Devotions. 10.10. Address: 
Current Movement in Religion. ‘The Larger Lib- 


eral Church,’’ Dr. John Murray Atwood. 1 p. m. 
Closing Dinner. 
* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. Howard A. Markley received into fellowship 
March 12, 1929, on transfer from Maine Convention. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
eT ue 
EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


An Easter Sunrise Service will be held on Boston 
Common, Parkman Bandstand, 6.15 to 6.50, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, with the co-operation of Young People’s 
organizations. An address will be given by Rev. 
Boynton Merrill, D. D., of the Second Church in 


Newton... 
Kae 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 29 and 80, 1929. All 
matters of business to be presented at this meeting 
should be in the Convention office, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., not later than April 20. 

Roger I’. Etz, Pxecutive Secretary. 
* O* 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Annual Reunion of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, 
April 12, 1929. Dinner will be served at 6.30. An 
evening of pleasure and the meeting of old friends 
will follow. All Ferry Beachers, past or prospective, 
are welcome. Further Reunion announcement 
will be made later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Harry Westbrook Reed 


Mrs. Maude Harmon Reed, wife of Rev. H.W. 
Reed, D. D., minister of the Universalist church of 
Watertown, N. Y., died at the Leehaven Hospital 
in that city, Friday afternoon, March 8. Two years 
ago Mrs. Reed underwent a major operation and since 
then she had not regained her strength and health, 
She had been in this hospital continuously for over 
a year. 

She was born in Clifton Springs, N. Y., Nov. 23, 
1871, the daughter of Nelson and Noena Gile Har- 
mon, who attended the Universalist church of that 
village. She was educated in the publie schools 
there and June 29, 1901, she married Dr. Reed while 
he was pastor of the Universalist church, his first 
charge. 

From the first she was a real companion and co- 
worker with her husband, entering sympathetically 
and intelligently into his plans and labors. She was 
a woman of unusual energy and executive abitity, 
and radiated a contagious spirit of cheer into what- 
Of dramatic work she was 
especially fond and she was a born actress. She 
coached amateur productions in the church and in 
the schools of Watertown, taught vocal expression 
and frequently gave dramatic readings in and about 
the city. 

In the Universalist church at Watertown, with 
which Mrs. Reed was associated for eighteen vears, 
she was active in all the women’s organizations and 
the work of the church generally. For quite a time 
she was superintendent of the Bible school. 

While in Troy, whither Dr. Reed went as minis- 
ter of the Universalist church there shortly after his 


ever circle she came. 
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marriage, Mrs. Reed became associated with the 
work of the State Woman's Missionary Association. 
From that time, excepting the four years when Dr. 
Reed was minister in Joliet, Ill., she had been active 
in the state work of this body and for a number of 
years was its very efficient and energetic president. 
Latterly she had been superintendent of the Japan 
missionary department, Needless to say, she will 
be greatly missed in these circles. 

In whatever situations or responsibilities she 
found herself, Mrs. Reed always seemed equal to 
the requirements. Her interests were many and 
varied. No one could enjoy a good time more 
wholesomely or whole-heartedly, and no one could 
bring energy and judgment more effectually to bear 
on a given task. As was inevitable for one who was 
so efficient and earnest, she was drawn into many 
kinds of community service. She was a member 
of the board of directors of the Community Chest, 
of the Couneil of Week-day Religious Education, 
of the D. A. R., the Morning Musicales, and many 
civie and philanthropie movements. She was for 
many years president of the Hospital Auxiliary and 
especially interested in the House of the Good Sa- 
maritan—a local hospital. The unusual personal 
resources of Mrs. Reed were revealed most clearly 
during the long illness of her husband, when it seemed 
impossible for him to recover. She carried on brave- 
ly and cheerfully, looked after the work of the par- 
ish in part, and as he sought help—apparently in 
vain—by going here and there, she sustained and 
supported him by her unfailing courage and op- 
Her one regret when herself stricken down 
was that she was deprived of the privilege and joy 
of working with her husband. Each of the Water- 
town daily papers, the J'imes and the Standard, 
paid beautiful editorial tribute to Mrs. Reed, 

The sympathy of our people will go out to Dr. 
Reed, who has seen more than the usual amount 
of trouble of this kind. While carrying on effectively 
and cheerfully the work of one of the largest and 
most active churches in our denomination, he in his 
turn has never failed to spend all the time possible 
every day in the hospital with the wife who had so 
loyally and splendidly stood by him all these years. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Reed is survived by a 
daughter, Evelyn (Mrs. James E. Wilson), of Sound 
Beach, L. I., and one brother, Herbert Harmon of 
Palymra, N. Y. 

Her body lay in state before the beautiful chancel 
of the church, which was covered with almost count- 
less floral pieces and cut flowers, for an hour before 
the funeral service, which was conducted March 10, 
Sunday afternoon, in the presence of friends who 
crowded the large auditorium. Dr, J. M. Atwood, 
who had known Mrs. Reed when she was a young 
woman in his first parish and ever ‘since, officiated, 


timism. 


Omer P. Stearns 


A great many, including graduates of the Canton 
Theological School during the last forty years, will 
be saddened to learn of the death of O, P. Stearns of 
Winthrop, N. Y. One might have called him in 
these later years “the grand old man of Winthrop,’’ 
were it not for the fact that he never seemed or 
acted “old.” 

Yor practically half a century he had been the 
mainstay of the little Universalist chureh in Win- 
throp. No matter how discouraging the conditions, 
there was no slackening of his interest, no wavering 
of his devotion. ‘There always seemed to be some- 
thing wrong in the service if his familiar form was 
not seen or his voice not heard in the singing and re- 
sponses. For years he had been teacher of the 
adult class of the church school, and just to meet 
with him and hear his sage and often humorous 
comments on the questions raised was a satisfac- 
tion, The night before he passed away he could 
not sleep and his daughter expressed the wish that 
in some way she might get some for him. ‘The re- 
sponse was characteristic: “I guess that is some- 
thing that like religion each one has to get for him- 
self.” 

He will be sadly missed in the church and in the 
whole community; but he has bequeathed to each 
respectively an inspiring example of good citizenship 
and of what loyalty and intelligent devotion to the 
church mean. One of his last requests to his family, 
made in a letter to be opened after his death, was, 
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“As long as any of you live, you will help the little 
chureh that has been so dear to all of us.’”’ 

Mr. Stearns was born March 22, 1848, at Holmes 
Hill near Winthrop. Throughout his life he had 
lived in northern New York, Aside from training 
received in the Lawrenceville Academy, a famous 
school of bygone days in that section, he was self- 
educated. He made good use of his opportunities, 
Several times he addressed church conventions 
and other gatherings. One address giving advice to 
the clergy was printed and had quite a wide cireu- 
lation, He also tried his hand at verse making, for 
he had a very fine vein of sentiment. Malny young 
ministers, who received almost their first laboratory 
training at Winthrop, came to appreciate the rare 
personal qualities of Mr. Stearns and value highly 
his counsel, 

He was a person of sterling integrity, a capable 
business man and a most genial comrade and friend. 
In the community he could be counted always on 
the side of every good cause. For nearly fifty years 
he had been a salesman over a good part of northern 
New York, using the railroad where possible but 
driving horses all told in this period, as he figured 
more than 150,000 miles! The weather never stopped 
him. Everywhere he went he not only did business 
but made lifelong friends. A recent number of the 
Commercial Advertiser of Canton, N. Y., contained 
a long article telling of the charm of his personality 
and how his coming into a community was a signal 
for a reunion of his friends. He was, active and 
energetic almost to the very last. Repeated at- 
tacks of influenza and pneumonia, however, under- 
mined his strength and he passed on Feb. 16. The 
funeral, held in the littie church opposite his home, 
was conducted by Prof, H. P. Morrell and Dr. J. M. 
Atwood, 

He is survived by his wife (Alma Eldredge) with 
whom he had lived most happily for nearly sixty 
years, three daughters—Mrs. Maude Ellison, Mrs. 
Mae Townsend (wife of Rev. H. E. Townsend of 
Westbrook, Me.), Miss Mena Stearns, one son, 
Ralph Stearns, three grandchildren, Paul and Earl 
Elison and Alma Townsend. An aged sister, Miss 
Chloe Stearns, a life-long Universalist, is also still 
living. 


John E, H. Townsend 


The First Universalist Church of Biddeford, 
Maine, has suffered a great loss through the death 
on Feb, 21 of John BE, H. Townsend, one of the most 
highly respected citizens of that city. Mr. Town- 
send was born in Buxton, Me., Sept. 8, 1843. After 
completing his schooling in that town he entered 
the employ of Littlefield & Towle, carriage manu- 
facturers in Saco, In 1870 he and his brother en- 
gaged in the same business in Biddeford, where they 
met with success tor over fifty years. 

Mr. ‘Townsend was the last of the members who 
were active in building the Universalist church in 
City Square, Here he served as deacon for over 
thirty years, treasurer five years, trustee fifty years, 
and was a member fifty-seven years, He also took a 
great interest in Ferry Beach and assisted Dr. Shinn 
in laying out the grounds and furnishing the build- 
ings, and for years owned a room in Hotel Quillen. 

Mr. Townsend also held many publie offices of 
trust in the city of Biddeford, was a member of the 
board of trustees of the McArthur Library, vice- 
president of the Townsend Family Association and 
interested in every worthy cause. 

May 14, 1864, he married Abbie A, Brackett of 
Saco, who died Feb, 11, 1924, He is survived by 
four children—Mrs. Geo. W. Bridgman and Mrs, 
Perey L. Tate of this city, Geo. E. Townsend of 
Saco and Mrs, Franklin J. William of Lewiston, Me., 
and five grandchildren. The funeral was held at 
the home with his pastor, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
officiating. 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42 Tel. Hyde Park 1718 
‘ Send for detailed information 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses . 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Church Decorations 


Designed and executed by Harry Cochrane have 
a quiet, restful, distinctive charm—a combina- 
tion of rare beauty and chaste dignity that 
is never attained except by the hand of 
a trained student of ecclesiastical art. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


” DEAF 


NEW GERMAN DISCOVERY 
Deaf no longer! Wouldn't you like to 
tell friends tnis? Then write today—get 
the full facts on this new type aid. 


THE NEW 


= Universotone = 


Unless you are hopelessly deaf it offers you relief here- 
tofore unknown. And it ts scarcely noticeable thanks to 
its tiny earpiece. It is of vest pocket size and is worn con- 
cealed in the clothing. It is so powerful that near and 
distant sounds are heard clearly and without buzzing or 
static. Every tone is reproduced in its true natural 
quality. Write today for name of nearest dealer and de~ 
tails of our liberal home trial plan. Address Dept. 143 

American Phonophor Corp., 19W.44th St.,Now York 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields, 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schee) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak» 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
Jaboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“T told my son that he was not giving 
enough attention to the classics,’’ re- 
marked the conscientious parent. ‘I re- 
proached him for not knowing the differ- 
ence between the Iliad and the Odyssey.”’ 

“Was he properly apologetic?’ 

“Not at all. He said nobody could know 
everything, and asked me if I knew the 
difference between crystal receptivity and 
a neutrodyne.’’—Washington Star. 

* * 

Man (employed by a Scot): “I have 
been here ten years, sir, doing three men’s 
work for one man’s salary, and now I 
want a raise.”’ 

Employer: “I doot I canna gie ye that, 
but if ye’ll tell me the names of the ither 
two men I'll fire ’em.’’—Baptist. 

* * 

Sabbath: An evidence of the immorality 
of this community was perceptible on the 
Scioto yesterday. Between 1,000 and 
2,000 people of both sexes were out in the 
aiternoon skating and sliding on the ice.— 
Ohio State Journal, quoting its own ‘ssue 
of December 16, 1865. 

* * 

The English are deeply attached to 
their royal family, we are told, but we 
doubt whether even that would bring out 
a crowd at a rummage sale of Queen Mary’s 
hats.— New York Evening Post. 

* * 

Clerk (filmg income tax returns): “At 
last! An honest man!’’ 

‘“‘What’s happened now?’’ 

‘‘Here’s a fellow who classified his salary 
as ‘unearned income.’ ’’—Life. 

* * 

We have it on good authority that 
everybody has gone to Florida. It is 
now possible to cross any New York 
street in comfort and safety by digging 
a tunnel.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Judge: ‘‘Ten dollars fine.’’ 

Prisoner: ‘‘Can you change a twenty?”’ 

Judge: ““Nope. Twenty dollars fine.’’— 
Reserve Red Cat. 

* * 

It’s the woman who pays and pays, and 
in all probability it’s because she’s the only 
one home when the instalment collector 
arrives.—J udge. 

* * 

We could tell you some more jokes, but 
what’s the use? You would only laugh at 
them.— Northwestern Purple Parrot. 

* * 

“The street cars were so crowded,”’ 
described Marjorie, ‘‘even the men had to 
stand.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Man Had Been Run Over by Two Autos, 
Tracks Show. Believe He Died a Natural 
Death.— Kane (Pa.) paper. 

* * 

Stocks are going up. Stocks are coming 
down. Now don’t say we didn’t tell you. 
—New York Evening Post. 
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YOU CAN HELP 


Many of our ministers and churches are 
co-operating in a 


LEADER SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN 


Return postcards will be in the pews of the 
churches on Easter Sunday. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By telling your friends how much you enjoy the 
Leader. 


Tell them about Dr. van Schaick’s fine editorials. 


Tell them about his ‘‘Cruisings’” that have won 
deserved praise from thousands of readers. 


Tell them about the wide range of articles from 
leaders of thought in America and England. 


Tell them that week by week the Leader will 
bring them fresh news and wise comment about what 
is going on in the Universalist Church. 


Tell them that Professor Speight’s book depart- 
ment will keep them informed as to what is best worth 
reading. 


Tell them the Leader is your minister’s best 
parish visitor, reaching them every week, rain or 
shine, winter and summer. 


Ask them to sign and mail the post 
card on their way home. 


HN 


ee 


